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By  the  Chairman:  ' 

Q.  Mr.  Stefansson,  you  have  spent  some  time  in  this  northern  country,  Iwth  on 
the  land  and  on  the  water,  have  you  not?— A.  Altogether  ten  winters  and  twelve 
summers  north  of  the  Arctic  Circle. 

Q.  In  what  portion  of  that  territory  have  your  labours  chiefly  been? — A.  From 
Behring  strait  in  American  Alaska  east  to  Canada,  and  then  through  Canadian  terri- 
tory east  to  about  100  miles  east  of  the  mouth  of  the  Coppermine  river ;  then  inland 
to  Great  Bear  lake  and  in  general  all  over  the  country  north  and  east  of  that  lake.  ^*^ 
We  have  described  and  mapped,  for  instance,  a  river  more  tlian  300  miles  long  that 
heads  northeast  of  Great  Bear  lake  and  flows  northwest  into  Franklin  bay.  I  have 
crossed  three  times  from  the  Arctic  ocean  inland  over  the  divide  into  the  Yukon  basin; 
once  I  crossed  over  the  divide  to  th(}  ocean  again. 

By  Hon.  Mr.  Casgrain : 

Q.  From  Fort  Eseolution  ?— L\.  Oh,  no. 

Q.  From  what  fort?— A.  That  is  the  first  time,  no  fort  at  all,  just  came  from  this 
sea;  this  is  the  point,  it  is  called  Sliiiigle  Point.  I  went  south  awoss  the  divide  and 
then  returned  back  to  the  coast  again.  The  second  time  I  we.ut  up  the  Mackenzie 
river  to  Fort  Macpherson,  near  tlie  moutli  of  the  Peel  river,  and  80  miles  over  tha 
divide,  and  drifted  down  the  Bell  into  tlie  Porcupine,  an^  then  to  the  Yukon. 

Q.  What  is  the  name  of  that  river  f— A.  We  went  straight  overland.  There  is  a 
river  called  Rat  river  that  can  be  followed  if  you  have  a  boat.  We  had  no  boat  and 
so  went  direct  by  overland.  The  third. time  I  made  the  trip  was  last  spring.  I  was 
ill  at  the  time,  had  typhoid  fever.  I  wiis  taken  by  a  Koyal  N.W..M.P.  patrol  in  a  sled 
from  Jlerschell  island  south  across  the  mountains  to  tlie  Yukon.  I  have  been  twice 
the  entire  length  of  the  Mackenzie,  once  in  ]!»0(!  ancj  again  in  lOftS,  that  is  from 
Edmonton  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie.  In  tlie  Arctic  island  jind  on  the  mainland 
coast  we  have  generally  lived  on  game. 

By  Hon.  Mr.  ^Yatson:  \  I 

Q.  What  country  do  you  refer  to?— A.  .Whether  it  is  Alaska  or  the  mainland  of 
Canada  or  the  Canadian  islands,  75  per  cent  of  the  time  we  h«ve  lived  on  game;  some- 
times as  long  as  a  year  and  a  half  at  a  time  entirely  on  game,  without  tea,  or  salt,  or 
flour,  or  bread,  or  anything  of  that  kind— just  on  tlie  products  of  the  rifl'a  We  are 
especially  familitir  with  the  country.  Our  knowledge  is  entirely  different  from  that 
of  a  person  who  goes  in  with  a  large  outfit  or  on  a  shin 

■  I 

By  Hon.  Mr.  Dandurand :  «  ' 

Q.  Did  you  lose  any  flesh?— A.  No,  I  weigh  about  15  pounds  more  on  one  of  those 
trips  than  I  do  now.  It  is  the  most  healthful  sort  of  life  and  food,  and  a  moat,  attrac- 
tive sort  of  occupation  to  me,  mentally  and  physically,  and  I  am  In  better  condition 
then  than  when  I  am  here.  , 

..■•".■  '  '■■■  -I       I 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  I  see  in  one  of  your  articles  that  you  say  blubber  is  a  very  valuable  article  of  • 
food?— A.. It  IS  very  similar  in  taste  to  cream  when  it  is  fresh,  and  similar  to  mutton 
fat  when  it  is  boiled.    Its  nutritive  value  is  similar  to  that  of  butter  or  bacon  and  is 
four  or  five  times  that  of  fresh  lean  meat  per  pound.  ,  f 


W 
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{lot  necessary  to  keep  up  thh  human  system?— A.  No.    That  ought 
H^^BBHW^cause  there  are  iuillions  of  people  who  live  all  the  time  on  meat. 
|ilereals7??getablefl  and  fruit  are  .lot  neceseary  to  health.    You  can  live  on  vegetables 
without  meat,  and  you  can  live  on  meat  without  vegetables. 

By  Hon.  Mr.  Schaffner 

Q.  How  long  did  you  live  on  meat?— A.  As  long  as  a  year  and  a  half  at  a  time. 

Q.  And  had  no  rheumatism?— A.  Oh,  no. 

■1- 
By  Hon.  Mr.  Daniel: 

Q  How  about  scurvy?— A.  I  have  written  articles  about  that  for  the  medical 
journals.  That  is  a  matter  which  would  occupy  more  time  than  the  committee  could 
Tery  well  give  to  it.  We  have  established  thei  fact  that  there  are  no  anti-scorbutics 
which  you  could  buy  in  the  market  in  Ottav^la  that  would  keep  their  value  a  year 
after  you  bought  them.  It  is  all  nonsense  to  buy  and  take  with  you  as  anti-scrobutics 
goods  such  as  bottled  lime  juice,  canned  tometoes,  or  anything  of  that  kind.  You 
have  to  find  fresh  food  where  you  are,  fresh  mfcat  or  fresh  vegetables.  Fresh  oranges 
and  fresh  raw  meat  are  about  equally  valuablp  for  preventing  or  curing  scurvy. 

Q    Then,  no  scurvy  broke  out  in  your  parfy?-A.  Yes,  there  was  scurvy  on  some 
of  our  ships.     Some  of  our  men  disobeyed  th^  orders  as  to  diet.     One  of  my  ships- 
disobeyed  orders  absolutely  when  I  was  absent,  and  one  man  died  and  another  was 

just  pulled  through.  ,  j.     i    ^     j       j  *i,  „ 

Q.  What  were  the  orders  ?-A.  I  told  theiji  to  eat  plenty  of  fresh  food  and  they 

preferred  to  eat,  groceries :   canned   foods   an^   vegetables   and  cereals. 

Q    Salt    meats?— A.  It   does   not   make   iny    differe^ice   whether   they    are   salt. 

Canned  fruits  and  vegetables  are  not  percej^ibly  salt;  but  such  things  as  canned 

peprs  and  canned  tomatoes  will  predispose  to  scurvy  as  quickly  as  salt  meat. 

By  the  Chairman: 
Q  You  say  you  have  been  from  Edmontor  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie.  What 
is  the  nature  of  that  territory  ?— A.  The  Macjcenzie  is  forested  all  the  way  down  by 
spruce  forests  which  doubtless  will  be  of  local  ^|alue,  when  the  country  becomes  settled; 
but~so  far  as  I  can  see  the  presence  of  the  forekts  is  in  the  main  a  disadvantage.  The 
most  valuable  country  is  that  which  is  not  cjvered  by  forests. 

By  Hon.  Mr.  Casgrain:  * 

Q  It  is  barren?— A.  The  name  '^  Barr(|n  Grounds"  is  a  libel.  I  think  the 
Government  should  change  that.  A  year  agt.  one  might  have  said  it  was  German 
propaganda^it  conveys  an  absolutely  wrong  idea  of  your  country.  If  you  called  it 
prairie,  it  would  give  you  a  more  correct  idea  of  the  country.  I  do  not  say  the 
•"country  is  identical  with  the  Manitoba  prairi^,  but  that  term  would  convey  a  fairly 
accurate  idea  of  the  country. 

My  parents  moved  out  of  Manitoba  into 
brought  up  there  in  the  cattle  country.  At 
own  house  I  could  not  see  it,  could  not  see 


Dakota  when  I  was  young,  and  I  was 
any  time  when  I  was  a  mile  from  my 
inything  but  the  rolling  prairie.     If  at 


own  nouse  i  coum  mii  bcc  h,  t.....u  ..-v  .,...-    ...^ o -  -    ^       "    .  ,      ,  -,         ,, 

that  time  I  had  been  magically  transferred  i  ito  the  middle  of  Banks  island  I  could 


not  have  told  that  I  was  not  still  in  Dakota, 
recognized  that  the  grass-  was  of  a  different 
not  know  there  was  any  dilTerenoe. 

Q.  Is  there  grass  up  there  ?—A.  There  iij  grass  as 


If  I  had  been  a  botanist,  I  would  have 
character,  but  a  casual  observer  would 


to  be  found.     The  Ontario  school  geograi>hy  says  tho  mainland  of  Canada  north 
,e  tree  line  is  covered  with  lichens  and  masses.     That  is  absurb.     They  are  found 
in  low  places,  it  is  true.     In  Ungava  it  is  said  to  be  rocky,  and  friends  of  mine  who 
have  travelled  there  have  told  me  there  is  little  soil,  and  wherever  you  have  little 
[Vihljalmur  SteBanson] 


far  north  as  any  islands  that 


/     '  ^ 
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deer's  lees  hidden  in  vegetation.    Anyone  who  hai  seen  tftis  couniry  *u 
^rass  covLed  country;  UchensXa  secondary  fo^m  of  vegetation. 

By  Hon.  Mr.  Dandurand:  .    ,      ,       j  ^    ■»  4.1,. 

Q   The  Ontario  school  book  would  need  to  be  corrected  ?-A.  I  referred  to  it  the 
other  day  as  a  most  widely  read  work  of  fiction.         j 

^    By  Hon.  Mr.  .Watson:  ^ 

Q.  What  are  lichens ?^A.. They  are  plants  that  do  not  flower,  and  commonly 
giofi  immediately  on  rocks. 

By  Hon.  Mr.  Casgrain: 
Q.  Is  that  what  the  red  deer  eat?-A.  Yes,  but  they  eat  grass  also.       ^ 

By  Hon.  Mr.  Bostock:  ,     ,  ■        j_ 

Q    Do  you  know  anything  about  the  value  of  those  grasses  for  food  purposes? 
A.  You  can  infer  it  from  the  fatness  of  the  animals  that  live  on  them. 

By   the.  Chairman:  ai     •*  i,        ' 

Q    What  about  the  temperature  up  there?-A.  It  is  about  the  same  as  Manitoba. 
If  you  can  realize  thaf,  it  is  a  valuable  thing  to  remember. 

By  Hon.  Mr.  Schaffner:  .  -     ^ 

Q    One  of  the  bet  portions  of  Canada  i-A.  Yes,  Manitoba  is  one  of  the  best    _ 

?;:n'„™."h™o  £,  "1  <»  .  tcid  ...d  P.rf«.n.d  b.,h.  b„.  ,h„.  ..  ...0  „«eh 

to  be  said  in  favour  of  a  cold  $howcr. 

•  '''  ^  ■ 

By  the  Chairman:  \  I  ^      o-     t:-    4    ■  1 

and  55  below  -7' "''  '^'^If  ji',::';;;,!;^;,,„d  t.  themountains  towards  Dawson,  you  will 
If  you  go  south  f'-"'"  "''!^^7'     '^'^  ,,i„t,,      i„  the  mountains  back  of  Dawson 

tan<?e  from  the  sea  from  Slave  lake.  ^/ 

Hon   Mr   Casurain  :  The  altitude  is  not  vCry  great.  ' 

Mr.  Stef.osson:  It  is  great  enough  for  that.    I  don't  know  just  how  great.it  is. 

but  the  temperature  is  75'below. 

Hon.  Mr.  C^oba.n  :  It  would  not  be  over  2,000  feet.        ■       .  ,,       '  ,    ,     Th« 

Mr   Stef^nsso«  •  In  thrftduntaius  it  must  be  a  great  deal  S*lore    ban  that.     Ihe 
Mr.  bTLF.^^sso^  .  in  |"^  "_  .      ,  .  ,     j      f      ^    4,,^  hills  back  of  Dawson;  I 

Endicott  mountains  are  aboutTflO.OtH)  leet  nifeu,  1  rtm 

am  not  talking  about  Dawsonjcity  itself.*  .      „  '        ' 

Hon    Mr   Watson  :  You  say  "  these  mountains."  „  „^   -    . 

Mr    Stef^nssonmI  m^n  the  Endicott  mountains.     They  are  about  10,000  feet 

high     I  do^Xowhow^h'the, mountains  back  of  Dawson  are.     There  is  a  moun- 


[VihUalniur.   Steftanson.] 
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tain  here  near  Dawaop  marked  7,000  feet.    I  did  not  mean  to  speak  of  the  divide; 

-  meant  the  mountains   back   of  jbawson.     But  this    Js  the   best  way  that  I  know 

describing  the  climate.    If  you  were  to  emigrate  f roiji  Lake  Winnipeg  to  Slave  lake 

S  '      and  if  you  didn't  take  with  you  a  thermometer,  but  depended. .only  on  your  sensations, 

you 'probably  would  not  notice  any  difference  in  the  winter.    You  would  see,  of  course, 

that  the  sun  is  lower  but  I  do  not  think  you  would  notice  much  difference  in  the  tem- 

^  perature,  although  the  temperature  might  be  five  degpeee  lower  on  the  average.    Also, 

the  winter  would  be  a  little  longer.    If  you  had  a  calendar  with  you  and  checked  off 

the  time,  you  would  see  that  the  winter  was  longer,  bjit  the  grasses  in  this  region 

Hon.  Mr.  Danduband:   What  region! 

Mr.  Stefansson  :    In  the  Northwest  Territories  n|)rth  of  the  tree  line,  the  grasses 

have  plenty  of  time  to  mature,  and  that  is  the  point,  because  after  they  once  matnre 

they  keep  their  nourishment  throughout  the  whole  year.     The  musk  oxen  for  instance, 

are  fatter  in  the  early  winter  than  in  the  summer.     Tlie  caribou— if  you  are  interested 

^  I  can  explain  the  fatness  of  the  caribou,  so  that  yo  i  will  see  that  fatness  does  not 

depend  on  feed;   it  depends  entirely  on  the  breeding  habits  of  the  animals.     For 

instance,  the  bull  caribou  have  about  fifty  pounds  of  ipt  on  their  backs,  the  fattest  of 

them,  in  September.     By  the  end  of  October  they  do  not  have  an  ounce  of  f^t. 

The  Chairman  :   That  is,  in  the  hump,  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Stefansson  :    On  the  part  over   the   back    f jom    the   rump   forward   to    the 
ehpulders. 

Hon.  Mr.  Watson  :  That  is  the  rutting  season. 
Mr.  Stefansson  :  At  the  beginning  of  the  rutting  season.  At  the  end  they  halve  not 
an  ounce  of  fat.  But  at  that  time  the  cows  are  still  jery  fat  and  also  the  young  bulls 
are  still  moderately  fat,  hut  at  Christmas  time  the  yojung  bulls  as  well  as  the  old  have 
lost  their  fat  and  the  cows  are  still  fairly  fat.  But  in  February  you  find  the  old  bulls 
are  beginning  to  fatten,  while  the  cows  are  getting  tbinrter;  and  in  May  the  cows  do 
not  have  an  ounce  of  fat  ^nd  by  that  time  the  bulls  may  have  several  pounds  of  fat. 
So  you  see  that  it  is  not  the  feed  that  controls  the  "atness;  it  is  really  the  breeding 
habits  of  the  animals.  And  the  musk  ox  is  fat  about  Christmas  time  and  keeps  fat 
throughout  the  whole  year.  He  does  not  go  up  and  down  as  much  as  the  caribou  in 
fatness. 

The  Chairman  :  These  grasses  prevail  through  wV  at  territory  ?  That  whole  north  ? 
Mr.  Stefansson  :  From  the  tree  line  as  far  nortlji  as  80  north  latitude — where  the 
soil  is  suitable,  wherever  it  is  not  rocky. 

The  Chairman:    About  where  is  the  tree  line?     Can  you  indicate  it  on  the  map 


there?  / 

Mr.  Stefansson 
The  Chairman 

Mr.  Stefansso: 
cally  coincides  wi 


I  can  describe  it  too,  I  think. 

you  will. 
Beginning  at  the  internationiil  boundary,  the  tree  line  practi- 
tlie  crest  of  the  Endicott  mountains,  altliough  in  the  valley  of 
thellersehell  Island  river  there  are  a,  few  trees  north  of  the  crest  of  the  mountain. 
Then,  running  east,  the  line  goes  to  the  Mackenzie  about  fifty  miles  above  the  mouth, 
across  there,  and  it  follows  parallel  to  the  coast  the:-e,  within  fifty  miles  from  it,  for 
some  distance,  and  then  whenVou  get  into  the  vicinity  of  Liverpool  bay  you  find  the 
trees  almost  down  to  the  foot  of  the  bay,  and  the  line  runs  across  the  neck 
of  the  Bathurst  peninsula,  and  neaj,  Melville  mountains  and  strikes  the  valley  of 
the  Horton  river.  The  Horton'river  is  the  river  that  I  mentioned,  that 
we  explored  six  or  seven  years  ago.  The  mouth  i>i  it  was  discovered  by  earlier 
navigators,  but  the  river  itself  was  unknown.  And  the  tree  line  juat 
about  follows  the  valley  fi  the  Horton,  there  being  1  only  in  a  few  places  trees  to  the 
east  of  it  though  ther|fe  is  a  forest  to  the  wesf.  And  when  you  get  within 
[Vttiljalraur  SteftSanson.] 
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ll'jbout  fifty  miles  of  Bear  lake  yo.u  come  to  a  continuous  forest;  the  tree  lines  runs 
east  there  to  Dismal  lake.  There  are  trees  on  the  west  end  of  Dismal  lake  and  on  the 
east  end  of  it,  but  none  in  the  middle.  The  tree  line  runs  a  little  south  from  Dismal 
lake  and  then  east  to  the  Copper  Minejiver.  Then  it  extends  down  the  valley  -of  the  • . 
Coper  Mine  almost  to  the  mouth  and  back  again;  that  is,  just  in  the  valley  of  the 
Copper  Mine.  But  to  the  east  of  that,  by  Eskimo  information  I  know  that  the  trees 
recede  farther  from  the  coast.  By  putting  together  Eskimo  informaion  and  informa- 
tion of  other  explorers  I  know  that  the  line  runs  in  a  general  southwesterly  direction 
towards  Hudson  bay,  towards  Fort  Churchill. 

Now,  the  country  that  is  most  valuable  for  immediate  development,  in  my 
opinion,  is  that  country  which  has  no  trees,  or  at  least  country  that  has  trees  only  in 
the  river  valleys,  with  the  uplands  bare.  The  Horton  river,  the  Coppermine  river  and 
the  Deasp  river  are  such  rivers ;  that  is,  there  are  plenty  of  trees  in  the  river  valleys, 
but  the  uplands  are  good  grazing  land,  extending  back.  That  is  why  there  are  so  many 
wild  caribou  there. 

Hon.  Mr.  Mitchell  ^  About  what  depth,  do  yoy  know,  is  the  soil  on  that  grass 
land? 

Mr.  Stefansson  :  No,  I  don't  know  the  depth. 
Hon.  Mr.  Watson  :  Are  there  cereal  grasses  ? 
Mr.  Stefansson:  Annuals?  |        •  ',       - 

Hon.  Mr.  Watson  :  Yes. 

Mr  Stefansson  :  I  think  they  are  mainly  annuals,  yea.  Dr.  Maboun  can  give  you 
specific  information  if  you  are  interested  in  fclie  botany  of  the  country.  He  can  give 
you  the  names  of  the  plants  growing  there.  He  has  a  number  of  specimens  that  we 
brought  home.  But  the  main  thing  is  that  vegetation  is  abundant;  it  ip  shown  by 
the  fatness'of  the  animals  that  it  is  also  nutritious. 

H^n.  Mr.  SciiAFFNER :   Are  there  any  vegetables  growing  there? 
Mr.  Stefansson:  You  mean  is  the  land  there  good  for  gardening?  i 

Hon.  Mr.  Schaffneb:   Could  turnips  be  gromi  there? 

Mr  Stefansson  :  Yes.  Turnips  are  grown  as  far  as  a  little  north  of  the  Arctic 
circle.  At  Fort  Good  Hope,  which  is  ^6  miles  south  of  the  Arctic  circle,  they  have 
large  crops  of  potatoes  and  vegetables.  * 

Hon.  Mr.  D.\niel:   There  is  nO  export  trade  there  in  potatoes  yet? 
Mr.  sKfansson:   At  Fort  Good  Hope  they  are  selling  their  potatoes  around  to 
some  of  the  other  forts.- 

Hon.  Mr.  Casgrain  :   How  far  is  FoH  Good  Ilope^ 

Mr.  Stefansson  :  On  the  Mackenzie  river,  about  twenty-five  miles  south  of  the 
Arctic  circle.  .  y 

Hon.  Mr.  Casgrain  :  How  far  i/om  the  mouthi  , 

Mr.  Stefansson:  Four  or  five  hundredniiles. 
The  CiiAiRMAN :  Are  there  large  herds  of  caribou  there? 

Mr.  Stefansson  :  Yes,  in  various  i>arts  of  the  open  country  to  tl(e  north  and  east. 
The  Chairm  an  :  Are  there  any  moose  through  that  country  i 
'■      Mr   Stefansson":  Moose  are  increasing  in  the  forestry  area.     Perhaps  yoi? would 
like  some  idea  of  what  I  mean  by  large  numbers  of  caribou? 
The  Chairman  :  Yes.  '     . 

Mr.  'stefansson:  There  was  a  herd  that  passed  our  oanrp  during  mfy  temporary. 

absence.  ^  ' 

The  Chairman:  At?  -      „   « 

[Vihljalmur.   Steffanson.] 
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Mr.  Stefansson  :  At  the  head  waters  of  the 
the  head  waters  of-Dease  river,  and  lived  exclusively 
and  twelve  or  fifteen  dogs. 

The  Chairman:  You  had  no  vegetables  of  any  k' 
Mr.  StefanWn  :  No,  we  never  did;  there  is  no 
Hon.  Mr.  CAStJBAiN:  Or  bread? 
Mr.  Stefansson:  Or  bread.     What  I  mean  is 
away  from  our  ship.     We  carried  those  things  on  our 
with  us  in  any  quantity  inland.     Wo  were  on  the  tre- 
try.    Unfortunately  for  mo,  I  left  my  camp  to  go 
on  Bear  lake,  to  .see  some  Indians  and  to  send  out 
while  I  was  gone,  two  or  three  days  after  I  had  left, 
which  was  strange  to  them.    They  came  from  the  wc 
caribou  are  uncommon.     They  UM  me  that  for  tw 
strong  sten.-h  and  then  herds  of  caril)0u  began  to 
one  herd,  fifty  in  another  and  one  hundred  n.  anot 
half  mile  or  so— here  and  ther(— everywlure,  niovini 
at  a  walk  and  sometimes  stopping  to  graze— moving 
Hon.  Mr.  Bostock  :  In  which  direction^ 
Mr.  Stkfansson:  South— in  that  particular  casi 
whole  country  was  R  moving  mass  of  caribou,  just  li 
I  verified  that  by  the  trail  when  I  came  lioiue.     Tht 
ing  past  ill  oije  undulating  mass  over  the  country, 
stragglers  of  fifty,  twenty-five,  etc.,  in  bands. 

The  Ch.muman:  Were  tluy  moving  at  night  o 

Mr.  Stefansson  :  They  seemed  to  be  moving  U 

at  times  to.  graze,  and  tlien  they  wolild  lie  down. 

say  they  moved  ten  or  fifteen  miles  a  day,  probabl 

The  Chairman  :   Have  you  any  way  of  estimat 

Mr.  Stefansson  :  The  trail  they  made  was  fou 

ably  scarcely  a  square  foot  in  that  whole  area,  unit 

high  rock,  wliere  there  was  not  a  foot-print.     It 

my  book  there  were  a  good  many  hundreds  of  thous 

a  million. 

David  Thompson,  one  of  the  early  explorers  o 
a  very  reliable  observer.  lie  estimated  the  lengths 
the  distances  made  in  a  day,  the  heigbth  of  mou  i 
estimates  have  been  found,  to  be  remarkably  accu 
pass  him,  and  he  estimated  how  hiany  there  were 
many  square  miles  were  covered  by  the  herd,  and  ' 
million  when  he  multiplied  the  number  of  square 
mile.  lie  also  estimated  how  many  passed  in  an 
to  pass,  and  that  also  gave  three  and  a  half  million 
and  a  half  million. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Tyrrell  has  told  me  that  he  estimatet 
vicinity  of  Dubawnt  lake,  I  think— I  am  not  sure  '' 
hundred  thousand.     It  might  have  been  a  million 

■     But  I  think  these  herds  are  temporary,  ga 
month  later  you  would  not  find  them  in  one  herd 
an  indefinite  number  of  bands. 

Hon.  Mr.  Casorain:  How  much  meat  would 
[Vihljalmur  StefBanson.]  i     . 
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„  river.     We  lived  one  year  at 
on  caribou,  a  party  of  five  men 


we  never  did  when  we  were 

ships,  but  we  did  not  tipke  them 

line,  the  edge  of  the  open  coun- 

to  the  mouth  of  Dease  river, 

mail.     My  Eskimos  told  me  that 

they  smelt  a  very  strong  stench, 

^„,  in  Alaska,  whore  big  herds  of 

\,  or  three  days  they  smelt  that 

There  would  be  twenty  in 

icr.     You  would  see  them  every 

;  sometimes  at  a  trot,  sometimes 

past. 

•,  south.  Then  the  next  day  the 
ie  a  mob,  four  or  five  miles  wide. 
third  day  the  caribou  were  niov- 
Then  the  fourth  day  there  were 

only   in  the  day  time? 
th  day  and  night.     They  stopped 
They  just  fed  along.     I  should 
V,  at  thift  time.  ^  ■■ 

ng  their  numbers? 
■  miles  wide,  and  there  was  prob- 
es it  might  be  in  the  shelter  of  a 
IS  jiist  one  trail.     I  have  said  in 
iiids  of  caribou,  and  probably  over 


the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  was 
of  rivers  and  ^he  widths  of  rivers, 
itains,  etc.,  and  in  the  main  his 
ate.  He  saw  one  of  those  herds 
to  the  square  mile,  and  also  how 
.at  estimate  gave  three  and  a  half 
mih's  by  the  number  in  a  square 

ur  and  the  time  it  took  the  herd 
He  estimated  that-  licrd  at  three 
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Mr  Stefansson-  The  domestic  reindeer  at  the  age  of  two  and  a  half  years 
average  iKi^und::  dressed.  iX  ordinary  butcher's  stall.  But  wild  caribou  is  con- 
siderably larger;  so  I  should  say,  250  to  300  pounds. 

The  Ciuihmvn:     Are  there  any  reindeer  up  there  in  that  district . 

Mr.  Stefansson:  Wild  carikn.  and  reindeer  are  really  two  names  for  the  same 

"""tL  Chairman:  You  mean  to  say,  that  the  caribou  we  have  in  our  country   is 
the  same  as  the  reindeer;  .'  „f  ♦>,..  <nmc 

Mr  Stkf.nsson:  Practically  the  same.  They  are  different  -netie»  of  the  am. 
.peci^i^-  In  other  word,  they  are  not  U^A  of  eac^l  ^'^^ ^:'Z^t^ 
,,  being  of  the  same  family,  tlu^y  mix -with  "l";;;'"^^,^^^^."  ;!  u.  Lc  w  len  they  meet, 
and  the  wild  caribou  r.voginze  each  .ither  and  the>  alua,\s  t.at. 

The  Chairman:    They  i)recd? 
Mr.  Stefansson  :    They  bree^d. 

Hon.  Mr.  Power:    Have  youiner    heard    of    any    cases    ot 
domesticated;  - 

it  is  ditrercnt.     O.u;  of  ,u.r  nu-n  tied  '^^};;':^'^^''^J'\^;t^tu..A  on  his  knife 

=ltL:;r''Ti:!;-r;r;;;t.rtt;::;t;;;;rT^^^^ 

M  ■  K^kiino.  .aid  there  were  uiidoubte.Uy  hundreds  ot  wolves  mixed  w,  h  t   e  lenl    r^d 
n!  V  lling  with  tbcm.     H  therediad  been  only  ten  „r  twcn  y  -''^    -'    ^    ' ,''   ^  .^^ 

i^:™;:;.ll  ::;:^;.^;.vi:i;. ':  ii-,.  i. i...— ■ '""'  •-"■ 

yc-ar  by  tlu'  wild  caribou  joining  the  tame  deer. 

The  Chairman:    Are  they  making  it  a  financial  miccc.s? 

Mr   Stkfvvssov  :    Oh,  yes.     I  will  go  into  that,  if  you  like,  in  a  moment.     T  .ere 
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in  a  year  our  institutions  would  be  swamped,  but  if 
n  year  you  could  perhaps  handle  them.  So,  in  the 
you  have  10,000  domestic  animals  and  you  take  in  ' 
year,  they  would  disappear  in  time  in  the  rest  of  the 
and  become  tame.  That  is  the  only  practical  way 
wild  reindeer.  If  you  were  to  try  and  lasso  and  ea 
in  that  way,  it  would  be  a  huge  task  and  would  be 

The  Chairjian:  Is  the  An  erican  enterprise  a 
the  Government? 

Mr. 'Stefansson:  By  the  Government.     If  the 
that. 

The  Chairman  :  I  would  like  very  much  to  liear 
Mr.  Stef.\nssos  :  About  thirty  years  ago  a  mi 
Jackson  began  to  advocate  the  introduction  of  rei, 
that  they  would  be  of  value  to  the  Eskimo.     IIS\wa; 
and  wanted  the  Government  to  provide  them  with  an 
economically  independent.    lie  had  no  idea  wliat  a  1 
ing.     After  about  five  or  ten  years  of  preaching  li ' 
Government  that  they  ought  to  do  it,  and  in  tin 
twenty  years  ago  they  introduced  1,280  reindeer  m 
Hon.  Mr.  Casijhaix  :    From  where  did  they  get  1 
Mr.  Stefan  ssox  :  They  got  some  from  Norway, 
were  not  a  success,  and  later  on  tlicy  got  most  of  tl 
they  were  not  successful  with  the  reindeer  from  Xi 
men  in  charge,  who  made  a  failure  of  the  expedition 
sent  them  to  wrong  places — to  forest  country  for 
have  been  put  in  the  open  country. 

Aljout  fifteen  years  ag(j  a  nmn  whom  I  know,  1. 
National  Geographic  AfagaX^jie  in  Washington,  wi 
indu.stry  that  is  of  great  interest  now.     Mr.  Grosvc 
Alexander  Graham  Bell,  the  inventor  of  the  teleil 
Canada  has  produced.     This  article  prophesied  thi 
100,000  domestic  animals  in  Alaska  descended  fn 
2.5  years  from  that  time  reindeer  meat  would  be 
diately  the  article  api)eared  he  received  a  deluge 
persons  who  said  that  he  was  a  day  dreamer,  that  t 
happen.     Especially  he  got  a  letter  from  Mr.  Brof) 
American  Geological  Sujvey  of  Alaska,    I  ilo  not 
the  name.     He  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr.  (irosvenor  *uy 
over  this  country  and  I  know  tltat  what  you  are  ta 
No,such  thing  can  take  place."     That  shows  the 
practical,  conservative  person  who  lacks  iniaginat 
and  instead  of  the  1.200  reindeer  having  developoi 
into  170,000;  and  instead  of  reindeer  meat  appeal 
now,  it  appeared  two  years  ago.     The  Americans 
animal  that  would  be  valuable  only  to  the  Eskin 
that  no  Eskimo  must  ever  sell   any   female  reini 
imported  about  two  dozen  Laplanders  to  teacli  the 
and  they' did  not  bind  the  Laplanders  by  any  ref 
their  own  deer.     So  these  Laplanders  have  been  fr 
sold  them  all  to  one  man  who,  by  the  way,  was  1 
'       reindeer  herder  to  teach  the  Eskimo.     He  came 
Norway  along  with  the  first  consignment  of  reindt 
[Vihljalmur  atefCanson.] 
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committee  wishes,  I  will  outline 

it. 
mi^ionary  by  the  name  of  Sheldon 
vdeer  into  Alasl^a,  for  the  reason' 
interested  mainly  in  the  Eskimo 
industry  which  would  make  them 
g  thing  it  was  that  he  was  start- 
finally  convince<l  the  American 
Period  of  between  twenty-five  and 
;o  Alaska. 

leni  ?  ,  ,        ' 

ut  those  through  mismanagement 
'ir  deer  from  Siberia.  The  reason 
rway  was  that  they  had  ignorant 
because  they  misliandled  them — 
me  thing,  whereas  they  ought  to 


Gilbert  Grosvenor,  editor  of  the 
ote  an  article  about  the  reindeer 
nor  is  a  member  of  the  family  of 
lone — one  of  the  great  men  that 
i  t  in  fifteen  years  there  would  be 
those  1,2«0.  He  said  also  that 
in  the  American  market.     Innne- 

if  letters  from  everywhere,  from 
at  sort  of  thing  could  not  possibly 
;s,  who  is  now  the  director  of  the 
think  there  is  any  barm  in  giving 
ng  in  substance:  "I  have  been  all 

ing  about  is  not  going  to  happen. 

nion  of  what  you  would  call  the 
Fifteen  years  are  now  passed 

into  100,(100,  they  have  developed 
ing  on  the  market  ten  years  from 
thought  they  were  introducing  an 
o,  and  so  they  made  a  regulation 
eer  to   the  wbi,te  men.     But   they 

Eskimo  how  to  herd  the  reindeer, 
ulation,  but  Jillowed  them  to  own 

e  to  sell  their  ileer,  and  ihey  have 

ought  in  by  the  government  as  a 
hver  about   twenty  years  agf  from 

r  and  in  the  twenty  years  since  he 
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has  developed  into  the  most  successful  business  man  in  Alaska  and  is  now,  I  believe, 
the  biggest  mining  operator  next  to  the  Guggenheims,  that  is,  next  to  the  outsiders. 
The  Ch.urm.an:  Is  he  a  native  Laplander? 

Mr  Stef\nsson:  In  a  sense,  propably  through  his  blood  is  Norwegian.  He  is  said 
to  he  worth-'from  ten  to  twenty  million  dollars  now.  He  is  controlling  owner  of  one  of 
the  biggest  banks  in  Seattle  and  has  large  holdings  in  Tacoma.  He  is  a  big  business 
man  in  many  lines.  For  instance,  until  this  winter,  lii^vas  the  controlling  owner  of 
the  New  Washington  hotel  in  Seattle,  which  you  may  have  seen. 
I     Hon.  Mr.  W.\tson:  What  isliis  name? 

Mr  Stfkansson:  Lindeberg.  About  tltree  years  ago  he  got  the  idea  that  the 
reindeer  were  now  numerous  enough  to  pa,v  him  to  go  into  the  industry  and  he  bought 
up  all  the  reindeer  that  were  for  sale.  He  got  about  15,000,  and  he  butchered  l.oOO 
males  Each  carcass  averaged  him  150  pounds.  He  sent  them  to  Seattle  two  years 
ago  and  then,  you  ren  enler,  the  war  was  on.  He  is  a, public-spirited  man  and  he 
advertised  them  in  this  public-spirited  way.  He  said  in  substance:  ••  There  is  a  great 
war  going  on>.nd  the  people  in  Great  Britain  are  mi  rations  and  very  small  rations  at 
that  and  we  here  >m-  on  meat  rations.  Now  I  have  brought  you  some  meat  which  is . 
verv  good.  You  will  like  it  if  you  try  it.  I  am  able  to  raise  it  very  cheaply  in  Alaska 
and  I  will  sell  it  to  vou  for  five  or  Vn^nits  a  pound  less  than  the  price  ot  beef.  Each 
time  you  eat  a  pound  of  this  ine«t  instead  of  beef  you  save  ten  cents,  and  with  the 
ftionev  vou  save  in  that  way  you  can  buy  more  (iovernment  bonds  to  help  the  country. 
That 'is  the  sort  of  advertising  he  did.  Of  course  it  didn't  take.  People  do  not^care 
to  eat  cheap  things.  That  is  hunuui  nature.  His  offer  fell  tlat.  He  was  not  able  tc 
sell  the  meat  to  any  but  second-class  hotel  keepers,  who  smuggled  it  into  their  bill  ot 
fare  as  beef.     It  was  eaten  as  beef  in  Seattle. 

This  vear,  having  learned  his  lesson,  he  sent  personal  representatives  to  the 
managers  an-d  cheis  of  the  biggest  hotels  in  placM  like  New  York.  His  renresentative 
takes  out  a  map  and  points  to  the-Seward  peninsula,  away  up  there,  almost  the  anti- 
podes of  the  earth  from  New  York.  He  explains  that  he  has  brought  this  meat  at 
great  expense  S,m>  miles  across  the  Pacific  in  a  cold  storage  ship  t(f  SeaUle,  and  from 
there,  at  still  gre.iter  exi>ense,  ;!,0«K)  miles  by  refrigerator  cars  to  New  \  ork,  and  here 
it  is.  There  is  nothing  like  it-nothing  so  good  on  the  market,  "and  he  sa.NS,  i 
will  sell  it  to  yon  for  15  cents  a  pound  more  than  beef/'  I^  took  just  like  ho.t  cakes_ 
An  Englishman  who  was  over  there  liked  it  and  was  al«>e  to  secure -100  canvasses  and 
send  them  to  England.  It  look  just  as  well  m  Englan.l  as  in  America  and  word  was 
sent  back  to  him  to  take  aU  of  ^Ir.  Lindeberg's  output  tor  ten  yeai^  it  he  wanted  to 
make  a  contract,  «t  prices  ranging  from  eight  cents  to  half  a  shilling  a  pound  m 
excess  of  the  price  of  beef.  :  It  nowtiere  sells  at  the  pri.M.  ot  beef,  but  always  ^--^  moje. 
It  has  a  novelty  price  at  present.  It  is  excellent  meat.  Evrybod.v  who  r.es  it  likes 
it,  and  twenty  years  from  l.cw,  doubtle*.  some  of  you  will  preter  reindeer  ni^at  to 
beef,  while  others  will  prefer  beef  to  reindeer.  It  will  be  like  mutton  and  beet  fo-day , 
opinions  will  vary ;  but  it  will  bo  a  standard  meat. 

Hon.  Mr.  Daniel:  Is  the  meat  anything  like  moos?  meat;  ' 

Mr.  Stefansson:  It  is  sonething  like  moose, meat.  It  is  more  like  caribou,  of 
course.  If  Vou  have  eaten  wild  caribou,  you  know  that  it  is  excellent  meat  It  is  not 
identical  with  any  nu-at  that  you  have  eaten,  but  it  is  excellent  meat.  About  fifty 
animals  to  the  square  mile  have  been  raided  on  some  ranges  year  a"*^''. -^T^''^^'?^ 
have  in  Alaska  iibout  200,000  square  miles  of  grazing  land.  1  he  remaining  300,000 
square  miles  is  c'overed  w  itli  forests.  I 

BiiHon.  Mr.  Schaffner: 

Q    There  is  feed  on  one  square  miles  for  fifty  animals  ?^A.  Yes,  for  fifty  animals 

to  the  square  mile,  (Mr.  Lindeberg  has  told  me). 

[Vihljaljiiur.    Steffaiison.J 
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Hon.  Mr.  Casgr.mn  :  About  12  acres  for  an  ani: 
Mr.  Stf.pans.son:  It, is  figured  that  they  will 
ten  million  reindeer  in  Alaska. 

By  the  Chairman: 
Q.  How  many  could  we  support  ?— A.  •  I  will  < 
herds  are  increasing  at  the  rate  of  doubling  every 

By  Bon.  Mr.  Casgrain: 
Q.  How  many  do  they  get  every  year?— A.  In 
have  been  able  to  get  48  per  cent.     Taking  the  '20  j 
been  increasing  at  the  rate  of  doubling  in  a  little  1 
that  if  that  same  rate  continues,  which   is  certain 
10,000,000  ill  twenty  years  from  now.  •  <. 

Let  me  develop  that  point  just  a  little  bit  m( 
Charge  of  the  reindeer,  and  one  of  the  peeuliaritle^ 
exceedingly  fond  of  spotted  and  white  reindeer  .<kiii 
have  cautioned  them  not  to  kill  any  females,  but  to  I 
get  a  female  that  happens  to  have  a  white  or  .-^potti 
Furthermore,  they  are  very  fond  of  fat  meat.  At 
explained  a  while  ago.  the  males  are  skinny,  and  a 
cows  are  fat;  so,  if  the  Eskimo  wants  meat  in  tlie  v 
cows  That  explains  why  the  reindi'er  double  only 
berg  has  found  that  he  is  able  to  double  his  herds  in 
eight  per  cent  a  year,  which  means  that  they  doul 
on  the  average. 

By  Hon.  Mr.  Bostock: 
■    Q.  Whom  does  he  use  as  herders  (—A.  He 
white  men  are  eacer  to  po  int..  it  and  some  have  1 
i<  the  saii.e  fort  of  thing  as  CEttle  ranching  in  tht 
Eskimo  with  a  family  ftf  ten,  having  three  or  f,.u 
fixe  or  eight  thousand  reindeer,  and  -ifr.  Lindebe 
reindeer  on  t^ie  Sev.aid  peninsula,  butcher  tj'^'"'  <!' 
lu  Seattle,  and  from  Seattle  to  Chicagu,  and  .-.-ll  tl 
beef   and  make  money.     If  you  substract  the  cost  ( 
shipping  and  subtract  the  cost  of  selling,  you  have  . 
$-i>  a  head  after  subtracting  all  that,  and  lie  says 
'  so  he  is  getting  a  profit  of  $12  a  head  beyond  the 

By  Hon.  Mr.  Watson: 

Q.  What  is  the  character  of  the  work  of  tly 
not  g(i.  out  mme  than  once  every  two  or  three  \ 
with  the  lierds  all  the  time,  because  if  they  visit 
tend  to  get  wild,'  just  as  cattle  do  if  you  do^ot  i 
mix  with  them  every  day. 

Q.'Are  they  kept  in  a  certain' territory ;— A.   1 
and  they  move  about  a  little. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Are  the  herders  on  horseback  or  afoot  ;—-^ 
the  reindeer  themselves.     They  drive  around  on  re 
like  toboggans.     They  herd  them  as  we  large  herds 
see,  my  motion  pictures  this  evening,  you  will  see 
same  way  as  sheep  dogs  drive  sheep.   . 

[Vihljalmur  Stefllanson.] 
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eventually  support  from  seven  to 


ne  to  that  in  a  moment*    The 
llhree  years. 


I  ome  cases 
years  as  a 
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til. 


PS,  with  gre^care,  they 

whole,  the  reindeer  have 

i  than  three  years.     That  means 

to  be  the  case,  they   will  have 

re,   please.     The  Eskimos  are   in 

of  the  Eskimo  is  that  they  are 

^  f„r  clothing.     The  (iovernnient 

.  ill  only  males,  but  whenever  they 

1  skin  they  are  likely  to  kill  her. 

certain  seasons  of  the  year,  as  I 

that  same  time  of  the  year,  the 

inter  time  he  surreptitiously  kills 

every  three  years,  for  Mr.  Linde- 

tw(p  years.     In  fact  he  gets  forty- 

le  in  a  little  less  than  two  years 


at  i)resent  Eskimos,  but   some 

ecu  asked  to  work  as  herders.     It 

iVcst,     It  has  been  found  that  the 

ble-bodied  men,  can  look  after 

gli  as  told  1110, that  he  can  raise 

',  and  ship  them  in  cold  storage 

meat  tlicre  for  half  the  price  of 

f  butchering,  substract  the  cost  of 

I  lilt  of  $-22.    The  animals  net  him 

he  ciiuld  sell  them  at  $10  a  head, 

interejit  fni  his  investment. 


herders; — A.  Soinetinies  they  do 
■ks ;  but  they  ought  toj  be  mixing 
lem  only  once  in  "a  few'  weeks  they 
ssociate  with  them.  They  ought  to 

es,  they  have-reeogiiized  territories, 


.  Afoot;  but  they  occasionally  ride 
iideer  sledges,  which  are  sometimes 
of  sheep,  and  if  yon  will  come  and 
logs  driving  reindeer  exactly  in  the 


c^* 
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By  Hon.  Mr.  WiUoughhy:  ,  '  ,     T^      u      j    f*? 

Q  Do  they  range  widely?  Do  they  range  over  much  «.rritory ?  ^o  they  drift  - 
A  They  tend  to  roam  somewhat  like' cattle,  and  they  stampede  somewhat  like  cattle^ 
They  have  this  advantage  over  cattle  that  they  keep  in  the- herd.; A  few  no.  and  then 
get  aC     The  herd  may  split  in  two,  but  is  not  likely  t^  split  into  many  branches. 

•       •  ■  \  . 

By  Hon.  Mr.  Watson:  -     ' 

O    Like  sheep < — A.  Like  sheep.  „,     ^.  , , 

q!  Ilotl  do  they  feed  in  winter  with  snow  on  the  ground?-A  TheiTis  i.  trouble 
at  all  The  snowfall  in  the  far  north  is  very  slight.  In  my  pictures  to-night,  if  you 
look  closely  v  u  will  see  the  grass  sticking  up  through  the  snow.  The  aninuils  seHom 
have  tist'tch  for  it;  they  can  get  it  easily.  I  have  seen  -'"'l-/-:?-^  ^^f,:,^; 
snow  when  it  was  so  deep  you  could  see  only  theit  tails  sticking  out  'll'<>t  i''  ''^^'''/"^; 
b  cLl  9  Vr  cent  of  die  land  is  free  of  deep  snow.  The  snowfall  in  tl---thwe= 
terr  t^ies  i  not  more  than  one-quarter  or  one-half  as  heavy  as  in  Manitoba  and  of 
what  1  tie  snow  does  fall,  much  is  swept  away  by  the  wind  into  deep  ravines  or  into 
Tee  of  hut  On  95  per  cent  of  the  land,  you  can  see  the  grass  sticking  on,  here  and 
there  through  the  snow.  I 

liy  Hon.  Mr.  Daniel:  '  .  .,        '  Ta,»     ^ 

Q    Is  it  a  light,  feathery  snow  ?-A.  It  deiK^nds  on  the  season  of  the  year  ^The  ^ 
flaki  are  bi^iii  the  fall  and  in  the  spring,  but  the  siuiw  m  nud-winter  tall,  in  much 
smaller  tlakes. 

By  Ron.' Mr.  WiUoughhy:  ' 

Q    It  does  not  crust,  I  sup,K>se?-A.  Tl«  wind  beats  it  into  crust  in  some  places. 
Thejreindeer  and  musk-oxen  have  no  trouble  in  getting  through  that. 

Bil  Han.  Mr.  Watson:  ■  ,      '  i      * 

Q.  You  s,K,ke  of  the  mileage  of  pasture  land  in  Alaska.     V.  hat  y^'^;}'ll^^^^ 

the  area  in  c!.nada-A.   Mr.  J.  H.  Harkin.  Commissioner  ot  Parks.  ha=  told  me  that 

Q.  ()t  1"'^  "J^   '    "' ;  ^  ^,t  ^,  c-onservative  estimate,  one  million  square 

m£:r:::.:i  i:.!d'    Thrt'w:.!  .nHK,rt,  y.u  see.  50,000.0<X,  reindeer,  probably. 

Bn  Hen.  Mr.  .■<chalfner:  .  . 

n    T..11  u     ibout  the  forest.     You  s,K.ke  of  the  tree  line,     ^^hat  area  is  covered 
Q.  ^  >•".";•''"'"' X";    Territories  -A.  The  forest  goes  within  fitty  miles  from 

r  s  r:rtb:..  tiuh^l-ti:::  ^J.  and  at  T5  mi^,  from  the  sea  you  have  trees 

eighteen  inche-  i'n  diameter,  tlir.v  or  four  feet  above  the  ground. 

By  Hon.  Mr.  Casurain:  \  ■  •         '  ',      ,    »   »i,„ 

Q.  Spruce ?-A.  S,.ruee.     The  t/ees  become  bigger  as  you  come  s..uth;  but   the 

forest  is  a  disadvantage.  '  .  , 

V^    Hon.  Mr.  ScMArrxKa:     No,  m..  I  am  talking  aUnit  forests  now  as  a  commercial 

^oposition;  :ot  about  reindeer. 

Mr.  Stkh^nsson:     They  will  be  of  great  local  inuH.rtance,  dougtles... 

Bii  Hon.  Mr.  Schaffner:         i  .  ■  ,       , 

O  Are  they  there;- A.  The  forests  are  there,  certainly.  The  forests  are  very 
exte,?sive  Tl  y  Sow  the  low  land  between  Great  Bear  and  Great  Slave  ak-  and 
Si  of  that.  ItVs  only  hi  a  few  high  places ^that  you  tiiid  grazing  land.  It  i=  only 
in  rare  places,  on  account  of  the  forest.         '  ivihljataur.  Sieffauson.] 
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By  Hon.  Mr.  Watson 
Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  land  in  the  vicini|ty  of  Hudson  bay  ?— A.  Except 
by  hearsay,  no. 


By  the  Chairman:  , 

Q.  You  did  not  tell  us  about  the  musk-ox  ?— A.'  Ifo. 
animal  than  the  reindeer,  tor  many  reasons.     For  one  (jh 
roam.     He  is  the  only  grazing  animal,  so  far  ,as  I  knov 
Cattle  and  sheep  and  moose  and  deer  roam,  but  musk 
attitude  to  danger— if  there  were  as  many  of  them  in 
they  smelt  or  saw  danger,  they  would  form  a  defensive 
centre— the  young  ealves  in  the  centre— and  they  would 
their  heads  and  jabbing  the  air  with  their  horns.     They 
they  do  not  run  like  reindeer.     That  is  a  great  advantaf  e. 
a  stray  dog  were  to  attack  them  he  could  not  kill  them, 
drive  them  aw'ay. 


circl 


■  By  Hon.  Mr.  Ciisyrain  : 
Q.  Are  there  many  mu^k  oxc-n  there  ^ — Aj  That  i.- 
ville  island,  where  !)i>  per  cent  of  our  food  was  musk-ox, 
4,000.  ,  ■ 

.«,        Hy  lion.  Mr.  Wai.son: 

Q.  Are  the  female  horneil  like  the  males; — A.  Yes 
I  wuiild  say  there  would  be  a  total  of  ten  or  maybe  twci 
mainland  of  Canada  and  in  the  various  island>.  TIar 
No  Alan's  Land.  There  is  a  narrow  belt  of  land  ni 
Inlet  tuwards  Coppermine  river  and  is  called  Nn  Man  - 
afraid  to  come  south  into  it  for  fear  of  tlie  Indian^,  an 
north  into  it  for  fear  of  the  Kskinio;  =o  you  have  a  lit 
be  live  or  ten  thousand  musk  oxen. 

By  the  Chairman : 
Q.  Huw  would  you  advise  as  between  the  nuisk 
great  advantage  (jf  the  reindeer  is'tliat  you  can  start  tl 
can  buy  any  number  yi)U  like,  almost,  in  Norwiij-  or  Al 
their  descenilants  will  he<ome  numerous  enough  to  1, 
it  is  a  better  animal  than  the  reindeer,  will  be  so 
certainly  <)\ight  to  do  it,  we  should  realize  that  we  are 
tion.     D.oubtless  the  business  will  become  profitable, 
doubtless  ten  years  from  now  they   could  begin   to  S( 
doubt  that  by  that  time  the  world  will  be  so  convinced 
mals  for  breeding  purposes  could  be  sold  at  a  high 
have  200,000  mu:-k  oxen  diJnesticated  within  thirty  y 


e,  with  the  weak  ones  in  the 

litand  on  the  defensive,  shaking 

do  not  charge  like  buffalo  and 

For  one  thing  if  a  wolf  or 

a"nd  for  another,  he  could  not 

V 
At  Mel- 


Tlie  musk  oxen  ariy^ow  confined  to  a  narrow   hi 
Chesterfield  inlet  towards  the  (^opperniine,  but  in  ea 
come  down  near  Fort  Clnirchili,  and  within  the  last  tbi 
Slave  lake.     I5ut  as  they  do  not  run  from  danger,  the 
band.     The  Eskimo  always  kill  every  one  in  every 
usually.  ^ 

By  Hon.  Sir  James  Louijheed: 

Q.  Are  the  regulations  enforced  against  the  Ind 
musk-ox?— A.  In  a  way.  There  is  a  regulation  whi 
pelts.  That  would  i)revent  an  E.«kimo  making  long  ex 
it  will  not  pruvfiit  him  killing  any  that  he  happens  to 

LVihljalmur  Stedanson.] 
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The  musk-ox  is  a  better 

ing  he  does  not  stampede  or 

;■,  that  does  not  tend  to  roam. 

ox  do  not.     Then^as  to  their 

I  band  as  we  are  here,  and  if 


ilitiicult_4o  estinuite. 

I. should  say  there  were  about 


they  have  horns,  but^  smaller, 
ty  thousand  musk  oxen  on  the 
•  are  a  few  in  what  some  call 
lining  west  from  Chesterfield 
Land,  because  the  Iv-kimo  are 
1  the  Indians  are  afraid  to  go 
le  sanctuary  wluTe  there  may    i 


jx  and  the  reindeer?— A.  The 

business  on  a  big  scale.    You 

iska,  and  witlun  our  own  time 

rofitable.     The  musk-ox,  while 

d  tlicult  to  start,  that  while  we 

ling  it  for  the  coming  gen'era- 

[f  the  Oovernment  took  it  up, 

11  breedriig  stock.     I   have  no 

of  their  great  value  that,  ani- 

pijice;  but  we  could  not  hope  to 

•ars. 

It  of  land  running  west  from 
ier  historic  days  they  used  to 
rty  years  they  were  found  near 
hunter  always  kills  the  whole 
id.     The  Indians  do  the  same 


»  and  the  Eskimp  touching  the 
:h  prevents  the  gelling  of  the 
•ursions  to  get  nlusk  oxen,  but 
meet. 
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By   the  Chairman: 
Q.  For  meat?— A.  Yes. 

By  Hon.  Mr.  Bostock: 

Q.  Warburton  Pike  found  musk  oxen  to  the  west?— A.  About  half  wa^  from  Slave 
I&kG  to  tliG  ocpfln.  ^^ 

Q.  I  suppose  those  are  all  killed  off  now?-A.  Probably  in  that  vicinity.  We 
found  them  as  far  we^t  as  the  Ilorton  rivcr-but  they  are  now  exterminated  there 

too. 

By  Hon.  Sir  Jatneii,  Lougheed: 
Q    Speakiug  of  the  reindeer,  would  it  be  posssible  to  take  some  of  the  younger 
stock  and  domesticate  them?-A.  If  ,vou  start  with  a  herd  9i  fi<^e  or  ten  thousand 
domesticated  reindeer,  then  you  caU  incoriwrate  each  year  a  certain  number  ot  wild 
reindeer.-    I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  other  practical  way  of  doing  it. 


-A.  There  is  oiie  cow  belonging  to  Mr.  Lindeberg 
ing,  that  has  bad  twenty-six  calves.'     She  is  twenty-eight. 


By   Hon.   Mr.   Ca-sgrain: 
Q.  To  what  age  do  they  live? 
'      •     of  Nome,  Alaska,  still  hreeilii 

years  old.    ,  •  1 

Bij  Hon.  Mr.  Daniel:  ' 

Q     Do  von  know  whether  there  have  hccn  any  ex,>eriments  as  to  cross-breeding 

ntusk  oxen  Cvith  ordinary  cattle  ?-A.  No.     Uut   if  you  did  get   a  cross,   you   would 

get  a  less  valuable  alun.al.     One  of  the  advantages  ot  the  musk-ox  is  his  wool.     ±le 

,  produces  about  15  pounds  of  an  excelle.U  ..uality  of  wool  each  year     Tlie  weight  _h 

given.according  to  Dr.  ^Y.  T.  Ilurnaday  who  has  had  charge  ot  the  .Musk  Oxen  m  the 

•  New  York  Zoological  Park.     If  you  crossed  him  .v.th  cattle  you  would  undoubted  y 

lose  the  wool,  and  you  would  probably.  h«e  the  hardiness  too      Just  ---^}^^'^ 

i  me  that  the  musk-ox  is  t^ie  most  valuable  animal  m  the  wor  d  it  <k,mesticated.     He 

neeii;  no  hav.  and  no  barns  to  .shelter  him.     He  cannot  be  killed  by  bliz.ards,  an. 

ardlv  by  woUvs.     He  produces  three  times  as  much  meat  as  .the  domestic  sheep,  and 

,  tWtin.cs  as  much  wool,  and  no  one  could  tell  the  meat  from  beef.     The  wool    s  of 

an  excellent  uuality.and  one  manufacturer  is  now  engaged  ui  making  cloth  from  U. 


Bi/  the  Chairman:  I        ,  .        .     t     ,      n  .u 

Q  What  does  the  average  musk-ox  weigh  when  dressed?--A.  I  ^^>"">J/;'^^/Jey 
wou-ld  dress  on  the  average  400  pounds  under  domestication;  but  you  would  not  kill 
them  under  four  years  old. 


.  By  Hun.  Sir  Jamais  Lougheed: 
Q.  And  the  hide  is  very  valuable ;— A. 
to  the  wool  and  the  meat. 


Yes   it  will  be  of  value,  but  it  is  secondary 


Bn  Hon.  Mr.  Watson:  <  ■  >         . 

Q'  Do-vou  .•o.isider  that' the  mukk-ox  belongs  to  the  sheep  family  ?-A  It  is  about 
half  wav  betw..;.,.  cattle  and  sheep.-.  All  biologists  that  I  have  talked  to  have  agreed 
that  you  cannot  successfully  cross  them.     You  might  get  a  progeny,  but  it  would  be 

unfertile,  like  a  mule.  .  .        ■      >  » 

Q'  How  would  you  start  in  tbi;*  business  (-A.  My  .suggestion  is  that  a  permanent 

experimental  station  be  started  ,ni  -Melville  island      Each  year  they  would  ^^^  -^ 

nv  nv  animals  as  they  could.     Then  a  ship  that  would  come  up  ever>-  nar  to  supply  the 

tZu  should  bring  home  each  year  a  cargi  of  say  100  animals,  and  land  them  at  some 
suit  e  ix,int-l  would  select  a  point,  say,  within  T.5  or  100  miles  north  of  Churchill 
because  «^    now  that  is  musk-ox  territory-they  were  there  when  the  w^.te  men  came 

n-  and  we  would  not  like  the  first  experiment  to  he-tried  where  it  might  be  a  failure, 
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After  the  business  has  become  established,  we   can    e: 
Labrador.     The  trouble  there  might  be  that  it  is  too 
would  soak  up  a  preat  deal  of  water  with  distressing  e 
thing   they  do  not  eat  lichen,  they  are  grass  eaters. 

There  are  many  ways  of  answering  the  question  as 
north.     One  answer  is  that  you  find  musk  oxen  within  . 
they  are  grass  eaters.     The  reindeer  are  lichen  eater^ 
refndeer  country,  because  it  is  said  to  be  rocky  and  covj 

By  Hon.  Mr.  Sharpc: 
Q    Why  would  you-start  up  there  in  Melville  isla. 
known  to  me.     There  is  Ellesmere  Land  too.     But^I  ••» 

By  lion.  Mr.  Casgrain: 

Q  What  would  you  do  for  fuel  on  Melville  island  < 
all  those  i^ds,  except  Victoria  island-plenty  m  Ban 
Kinenes  island  and  Aniund  Kiiignes  island. 

Q  Did  you  burn  coal?-A.  Yes.  During  the  win 
we  had  two  camps,  1.0  miles  apart,  both  located  at 
bituminous  shale,  tliat  would  leave  a  residue,  almost  th. 
that  you  would  put  in  the  stove.  The  other  was  a  goo. 
Ladysraith  coal  whi.h  we  carried  on  one  of  our  ships. 

By  lion,  ^'ir  James  Louoliffd: 
Q.  That  is  X.!naimo  coal?— A.  Something  the 

Xanaimo  coal. 

t 
By  lion.  Mr.  Canqrain: 
Q.  You  had  matches  all  the  time  you  were  away  >.- 
fires  in  other  ways,  but  we  did  not  have  to  do  so. 

By  lion.  Mr.  .•^cliaffneri. 
Q    Can  you  tell  11=  ^onu-tbing  about  going  up  tb 
year'— A    You  woUld  start  in  June  from  down  m  >oy 
of  Greenland,  across  Batiin  b.y  to  Lancaster  S.mud 
Sound,  Barrow  strait  and  MelviUe  sound,  to^lelviUe 
it   and  most  of  tb.ni  have  been  sailing  vessels,  ami  1 
succeeded  in  getting  through.     The  season  .=  not  long, 
voyage.     The   government    has    bad    the   Antic    up 
Captain  Bernier. 

Q.  Are  there  no.  icebergs ;— A.  There  is  not  a  su 
ocean.  Icebergs  are  produ.-ed  on  land,  you  see,  by  ca 
They  drop  into  tlic  ocean,  and  go  south  from  Oreen 
are  found  -in  the  nortli  Atlanti.%  but  never  m  the  Ar 
Peary  ai.d  be  never  saw  one  either. 


xtmd 


rainy. 


it   further  south,  and  to 

The  great  mass  of  wool 

etfe(|t  on  the  |iumals;  and  another 

tJo  whether  there  is  grass  in  the 
4P0  miles  of  the  north  pole,  and 
Ungava  is  probably  mainly  a 
■ired  with  lichen. 


i,d?— A.  That  ia  the  best  place 
no  personal  knowledge  of  it. 


—A.  Tliere  is  plenty  of  coal  in 
cs  islaml,  Melvi!!.-  i-lund,  Ellef 


ter 


snmc.. 


By  Hon..  Mr.  Casyrain  : 

Q.  Is  there  no  floating  ice!— A.  Oh,  yes,  but  no 

Q.  How  big  would  the  floating  ice  be!— A.  h 
pressure  of  the  winds  breaks  the  ice  up  in  tliis  fasliK 
of  i>aper,  and  by  superposition,  one  piece  on  the  othc 
thiekness.    But  that  is  not  an  iceberg,  because  an  ici 

Q    What  would  happen  to  a  ship  going  at  full 
pieces  of  ice<-A.  Nothing  at  all,  if  she  was  built 

[Vihljalmur  Steftanson.] 


we  »pent  xu  Melville  island, 
coal  mines.  One  produce<l  a 
same  size  and  shape  as  a  piece 
quality  of  coal,  similar  to  the 


I  think  it  is  better  than 


A.  Yes.     We  know  how  to  start 


I 


■re  in  ships!  What  time  of  the 
1  Scotia  and  follow  the  east  coast 
ill  August;   through   Lancaste* 

,  inland.     Many  sbiits  have  tried 

„ai:ti<ally  every  vessel  that  tried 
but  (itherwise  it  is  not  a  difiicult 

I  here   two    ditferent   years,   with 

igle  i<eberg  in  the  whole  Arctic 
ving,  breaking  off  of  glacier  ice. 
and  and  Franz  Josef  land,  and 
•tic.     1  have  spoken  to  Admiral 


eh 


!  -  I 

icebergs. 

imetimes  by  jsuperposition- the 
11,  as  1  am  doing  with  this  piece 
•,  you  might  get  only-loO  feet  in 
erg  is  a  piece  of  glacier  ice. 
speed  if  she  struck  one  of  those 
or  that  work. 


? 


IS 

By  Hon.  -¥*  Schaffner: 
Q   How  would  she  be  built  ?-A.  I  think  the  Xorweigians  have  latdy  been  suc- 
ceeding very  well  with  st«l  vessels.     The  old  idea  was  that  they  should  be  of  oak 
wTtli  cross  braces  inside,  but  the  walrussing  vessels  used  by  the  Norwegian  of  late 
years  have  been  of  sjeel.    The}"  are  specially  built. 

By  the  Chairman :      '         ■  .  •,  c 

O    Their  sides   are  rounded  more?-A.  That  is  preferable.     I   do   not  know  for 
those^waters  what  you  would  want.     The  captain  here  is  a  .much  better  authority  on 

*''  q"  W::;.^  :.!!t  conditio,,  be-the  same  .11  the  way  tbrougb!-A.  Tlu^  might  b. 
but    n  Alaskan  waters  the  main  thing  is  the  method  ot   -^^^^f^^'^l^^ 

:Si:r^^:rth-wi:;^:::S:;^^^^^^^^^ 

t:^^tU-  be>t'of  then  was  b.t,  because  .he  went  out  ,n  the  ice  and  the  other, 
followed  local  m.-tbods  and  kept  safe  by  hugging  the  land. 
By  Hon.  Sir  .Janus  Loufjltecl: 
Q  How  far  out  from  the  land  is  the  icef— A.  ^Sonu'tinu-: 
Alaska  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Canadian  Arctic  and  never  ^ 
about  onci!  in  ten  years. 


you  can  i-ouie  in  around 
e  auv;  that  wuuld  occur 


Alaska.     She 
northwest,  and 


By  thi-  Chairman:  ^ 

Q    Where  did  you  h.se  the  KarUM-X.  ,About   off  Camden  bay, 
went  about  2(1  miles  out  into  the  ice,  got  fast  j^i  it  and  went  utf  to  the 

never  came  in  again. 

I  "^ 

By  lion.  Mr.  CasgraitC:  ■    j  '  ,! 

Q    What  bapiM^ned  the  crew?^.  Half  the  crew  were  lost.  It  is  a  very  complieat*<t 
story    which  1  tVel,  if  it  is  investigated  at  all,  should  be  thoroughly  uivest.gated.     It 

c;rcely  worth  mentioning  in  passing.     It  wa.  a  very  tragic  tiling.     Lleven  men. 
out   "twenty-five  were  lost.     I  ys  a  thousand  miles  away  iiiy,clt  when  it  happened, 
and  do  not  like  to  talk  about  it. 

ByMr.OamvhellM.F.:  '  _'.) 

Q   Why  t^•ould  it  not  be  a  good  idea  to  establish  a  musk  ox  ranch  at  Churchill. 
Would  that  be  the  best  place,  and  if  ,0,  why?-A.  I  think  it  would  be  the  best  place 
because  we  know  that  it  is  a  good  musk  ox  country.    They  have  inhabited    he  vicinit.y 
Within  the  past  hundred  years.     It  is  convenient  to  the  Hudson  Bay  railway,  and  I 
have  a  good  deal  of  faith  in  Iludscrn  strait.     Temporarily  I  have  iiot  much  sympathy 
with  the  defeatist  sort  of  people  who  can -always  see  object.ons-to  everything.     Lord 
Shauchnes-^v   said— and   Senator  NichoUs   said   the   same   thing,   and-  many   of   you 
could  repeat  it-that  he  could  remember  the    time    when    everj^.  argumeiU  that  is 
advanced  against  these  sclien.es  was  advances  against  Manitoba.     It  was  said  that  if 
'heat  could  be  raised  in  Manitoba,  it  would  be  too  expensive,  and  that  the  climate 
was  too  disagreeable.    All  those  arguments  are  being  repeated,  and  again  they  will  be 
found  to  be  equally  wrong.    Of  course,  wheat  will  not  grow  much  tarther  north,  but 
this  is  the  coming  great  grazing  country  of  the  world  this  and  the  tracts  in  the  same 
latitude  in  Siberia.    In  temperate  lands  the  raising  of  potatoes  and  apples  and  ^vheat 
are  more  profitable  wherever  you  have  rain  enough.     The  sem.-arid  lands  of  Washing- 
^  [Vihljalmur.    Steffanson.] 
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^    ton,  Arizona,  and  Alberta  are  being  converted  into  agr^cultur 
The  grazing  land*  are  getting  lese  and  less;  mid  the 
come  down;  and  if  we  continue  to  be  a  meat-eating 
grazing  lauds  of  the  uortli  will  have  great  value. 


pri<  e 
anil 


By  Hon.  Mr.  Xfaison: 
Q.  You  think  we  hadbetter  pay  attention  to 
than  to  raising  other  cattle"?^A.  Yes,  if  you  run  cattl 
every  few  years  you  lose  them  in  a  bad  blizzard.     If  you 
and  make  hay,  it  is  expensive;  and  why  should  you  when 
that  relieve  you  of  all  that  trouble  and  give  substantially 


domMic4tin«  the  native  animal 

.  wild,  as  they  do  in  Alberta, 

shelter  them  and  build  barns 

you  have  these  other  animals 

the  same  retuijnil 


gr  IBS 
t-i 


ifficiilt 


By  the  Chairman: 
Q.  How  does  the  flesh-producing  value  of  this 
grasses  of  Manitoba?— A.  That  nobody  knows.    I  bave 
that  the  animate  there  now  are  fat.    The  musk  ox  will 
for  700  live  weight.  ^ ' 

By  Eon.  Mr.  McSueertey :      . 
Q.  You  say  you  have  great  faith 'in  tbe  Hudson  st 

general  way.     The  people  who  tell  me  about  the  diffi 
commonly  exaggerate  them.    The  basis  of  our  success 
fact  that  we  ignored  that  people  who  harp  on  supposed  i 
exactly  why  it  was  impossible  to  do  the  things  tliat  w- 
remeraber  that  four  years  ago  we  were  reported  to  be 
dead,  and  even  the  Government  had  me  dead;  for  a^eai 
the  Department  of  Kaval  Service,  they  addressed  them 
If  you  look  in  Hansard  you  will  see  that  llr.  Hazen-pr^ 
in  April  1915.    He  said  there  were  very  grave  fears  that 
which  I  suppose  its  parliamentary  language  for  saying 
wrote  about  that  time  a  letter  saying,  "We  would  do 
we  were  not  sure  he  waf  dead."'    The  point  I  make  is 
food-producing  power  of  the  north.    I  started  north  ov( 
no  food.     The  authorities  were  against   it,  arid  said 

■    starvation  would  inevitably  result,    nut  we  never  missed 
a  meal,  and  we  travelled  ten  thousand  miles  without 
completely '  undervalued    the   resources   of   the   north, 
think,  is  to  say  as  our  school  geographies  do  that  the 
country  covered  with  lichens.    Part  is  in  fact  forested  a 
prairie  country— grasses  and  not  lichens  form  the  main 


compare  with  the  native 

ed  to  answer  thaj.  by  saying 

produce  100  pounds  clear  fat 


pri  ct 


,  By  lion.  Mr.  Watson: 
Q.  Is  there  much  of  what  is  known  as  "  bad  lands ' 
you  do  not  find  that  except  in  rocky  places.     Wherever 

you  find  grass.  '  ,        •.    j 

Q.  I  understand  that  the  explorers  have  desCritjed 
—A.  The  typical  "bad  lands"  are  in  Dakota;  they  are 
Q.  This  would  be  arid  on  account  of  the  miiskeg, 
mostly  in  Ungava,  although  I  have  seen  a  small  region 
lake  that  is  rocky,  and  I  "suppose  I  might  say  barren  for 
pfttch  of  very  rocky  land  east  of  Horton  river. 

.  • 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  What  about  the  mineral  wealth  of  that  country! 
every  island  north  of  Canada.     There  is  a  copper  beaijing 
corner  of  Bear  lake,  running  100  miles  east  bf  200 

[Vihljalmur  Steffanson.] 


al  lands  by  irrigation. 

of  meat  and  wool  will  not 
wool-using  people,  the  vast 


it.    In  what  way? — A.  In  a 

ies  of  navigation  up  north 

our  last  expedition  was  the 

impossibilities.     They  told  me 

have  since  done.    You  may 

4ead.     The  newspapers  had  ua 

I  didn't  get  any  letters  from 

to  mjy  second  in  command. 

ically  announced  mp  dedth 

Stefansson  would  not  return; 

,  I  was  dead.     Admiral  Peary 

^  good  deal  for  Stefansson  if 

that  they  had  no  faith  in  the' 

the  ice  from  Alaska  carrying 

t  could  not  be  done  safely — 

a  meal,  our  dogs  never  missed 

ng  a  dog.     Our  critics  had 

A   most   outrageous   thing,   I 

Northwest  Territories  are  a 

d  the  open  country  is  mainly 

part  of  the  vegetation. 


Ijsiii 


Muskeg- and  moss?— A.  No, 
the  land  is  level  and  not  rocky 

i:ertain  lands  as  "bad  lands"? 

very  rocky  and  arid. 
[  suppose? — A.  I  think  that  is 
it  t^e  northeast  corner  of  Bear 

that  reason.     There  is  another 


i  — A.  I  have  seenycoal  in  nearly 

district  from  the  northeast 

mOes  north,  where  copper  is  well 


J' 

*<lv 


n  . 

luiown  to  outcrop  here  and  there.  We  had  a  geologist  who  spent  two  years  investigat- 
ing the  copper  in  the  copper  district  on  the  south  shore  of  Coronation  Gulf.  At  present 
the  cost  of  mining  that  copper  is  prohibitive;  but  if  you  once  g^  the  country  se  fled 
the  cost  of  mining  would  be  reduced,  and  the  other  resources  of  the  eoun  ry  will  in  ^ 
general  increase  in  value  through  the  settlement  of  the  country  tlxat  will  result  from  the 
taking  up  of  the  reindeer  industry.  ,    ■ ,    .     ^       j  *    i.„  *i,„ 

The  fishing  in  Great  Slave  and  Great  Bear  lakes  will  probably  be  found  to  be  the 
best  in  Canada,  the  best  in  the  world.  ,.,     »    r»v,       = 

Q.  Have  you  got  any  fish  out  of  the  Great  Bear  yourself  ?— A.  Oh,  yes.      • 

By  Hon.  Sir  James  Lougheed:        "       , ' 
Q.  Chiefly  what  kind  of  fiah?-A.  We  used  hooks  chiefly,  and  because  we  used  that 
method  we  caugh  only  one  kind  of  fish— trout. 

O  Lake  trout  ?— A.  Yes.  I  have  seen  trout  weighing  50  pounds  up  there.  1  have 
heard  of  them  weighing  65  pounds.  They  frequently  catch  '^^'^ ^^f^^ ^^^T^^ 
We  carry  hooks  permanently  baited,  and  in  the  evening  when  we  camp,  we  make  a  tew 
ho  es  in'the/e  fnd  lower  each  hook^until  it  strikes  bottom,  then  -  P"  ^  ^^  ^P  ^-^"* 
a  foot  and^half  and  leave  it;  \nA  the  next  morning  we  would  have  on  the  average,  a 
'    fish  on  every  other  hook.    The  aVerdge  weight  would,  be  about  12  or  lo  pounds. 

By  Hon.  Mr.  Bostock:    \ 
Q.  AH  of  one  variety  of  troujt?- A.  Those  that  we  caught  were. 

By  Hon.  Mr.  Casprain:  .  '  ■ 

Q.  Would  the  ice  be  very  thick ?-A.  It  gets  to  be  about«7  or  8  feet  thick. 

By  the  Chairman:  \ 

Q    At  what  timeloes  the  ice  go  out  of  Bear  lake?-A.  It  stays  very  late;  I  am  not 
an  authority  on  that  question,  h^t  I  imagine  in  June.     I  know  it  freezes,  about  the^ 

last  of  October  to  the  middle  of  November. 

• 

By  Hon.  M^.  Casgrain: 
Q    Freezes  all  over?-A.  Yes.     The  bays  begin  to  freeze  about  the  20th  of  October, 
and  by  the  10th  or  20th  of  November  the  wliole  lake  is  frozen  over. 

By  Hon.  Mr.  Power: 
Q.  Speaking  of  the  tree  line,  I  have  seen  it  stated  that  it  is  moving  south  and  that 
the  climate  ie  getting  worce.  Have  you  noticed  anything  of  that  kind  ?-A  I  think 
that  is  a  hasty  observation.  I  have  seen  a  lot  of  dead  trees  on  the  edge  ot  the  tree 
■  country,  and  you  might  think  from  that  that  the  climate  was  getting  worse.  But  our 
botanist  examined  those  trees  and  found  that  there  were  special  m.cro-organisms  which 
he  said  killed  the  trees.  It  was  not  the  temi«.rat«re.  I  do  not  know  ot  any  evidence 
to  show  that  the  tree  line  is  going  south.  I  do  know,  a  good  deal  of  evidence  ^n  the 
other  direction,  because  the^aciers  in  Greenland  and  Southern  Alaska,  a=  .,  well 
known,  are  retreating-gettin^ialler  every  year-so,  so  far  as  we  know,  the  climate 
is  getting  warmer. 

By  HonI  Mr.  Bostock:  | 

Q  What  about  ^^hiiig  in  the  Arctic  ocean  ?-A.  We  have  caught  codfish  that 
from  the  food  point  of  view  seem  to  be  indentical  with  the  Atlantic  cod.  although  II  ^ 
believe  t«ey  are  not  of  exactly.  !M||ame  species.  We  have  caught  herring  m  tre- 
mendous schools  in  100  fathom  ^^p  nets.  You  would  get  a  boat  load  frequentlj 
at  a  sweep.  One  end  of  the  net  would  be  fastened  to  the  beach  and  the  other  taken 
in  the  boat.     This  "herring  is  like  Norwegian  herring.     Then,  there  are  whitefash  -^d 

-many  other  kinds  of  fish.  '  . 

[Vihljalmur.    Steffansoiv.] 
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By   the   Chairman: 
Q.  You  have  never  been  in  Hudson  bay  yourself .-. 
Q.  Or  in  the  strait*— A.  No. 


L.  No. 


Km 
iag 


aboi  it 


By  Hon.  Mr.  Power: 
Q    Then,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  t«  ask  iL  quest 
to  your  business,  but  ,>erh*ps  I  may  be  pardoned  for  ask 
Q    Whereabouts  did  you  find  the  blond  Eskimo?-. 
not  nearlv  as  blond  as  the  newspapers  made  them  out  to 
llbert  S^und.     My  own  statement  was    that  out  of  ab. 
island  I  had  seen  ten  or  more  that  had  light  eyes.     But 
,000  Japanese  yuu  would  not  expect  to  find  ten  w  «    1. 
e  t«l   I  hope  you  will  get  this  point,  Sir  John  Franklm 
ad  the  first  man  that  he  saw  had  light  eyes.     Sir  John 
firi  man  to  report  these  people,  and  it  was  a  great  mi» 
discovered  them.     Jusf  as  soon  as  the  newspapers  amiou 
tm  I  wr.!te  a  letter  to  Il.n^er's  W«^kly,  which  they 
„iated  out  that  at  least  five  persons    -fore  n^ad  ^ 
1    r  (i  nn  the  \\<t      Thev  were  really  well  k>imvn   L>t 
rin  t^       v^tu^lighter  ihan  mine.  I  have  sampl^  ^ 
and  vhen  vou  compare  it  with  the  hair  on  my  liead  .look: 
!re  un  anm.ar  with  the  Eskimo,  the^e  Eskimo  would  loo 
.    But  to  n^,  a  specialist,  who  have  lived  with  the  E.kiino 
once  apparent. 

By  Hon.  Mr.  Casorain: 
Q    What  is  their  height  !-A.  About  the  same  as  th^ 
about 'the  same  as  the  height  of  E;«'Pf"^-.     .,      . 
Q.  Five  feef 2  i.i.hes,  or  five  feet  -I  ll.che^;-A. 
Q.  As  tall«s  that; 


whic^fc.is  hardly  relevant 

LIg     it.  .     ,  , 

rv.  To  begin  with  they   are 
)e.     They  are  up  at  Prince 
,ut  1,000  people  in  Victoria 
that  is  remarkable.     Among 
(ht  eyes.     If  you  aje  .inter- 
vas  the  first  explorer  there,   . 
,  Franklin  in  1827,  was  the 
stake  to, suppose  that  I  had 
need  that  I  had  discovered 
published,   and   in  which  I 
,ited  them,  and  that  I.  waS 
fore.     I  have  seen  three  of 
the  hair  of  those  three  men,- 
a  little  lighter.  To  you,  who  * 
i  just  like  ordinary  Eskimo, 
so  long,  the  difference  is  at 


The 


not 


)ig 


By  the  Chdiman: 
■  Q  The  Eskimo  arl^-A,  Just  about.  They  may 
Xorw^nans,  but  certajily  they  are  on  the  average  as  1 
rZ^t  the  we^terne^;  I  am  not  speaking  now  of  the 
So  th^  differ  ne"  thai  tj.eir  women  tend  to  be  smalle, 
t  i;'.:  are  almost  as  big  as  our  men,  the  women  are  s 

■  By  Hon.  Mr.  Cassjrain: 
Q.  StouU-A.  No,  not  by  any  means.  | 

Hon    m  Power:  The  clothes  would  make  theffi 
Mr.  St«-^sson(  They  are  not  fat;  I  have  never 
believe  there  are  an,\orpuleiit  Eskimo.     1  hcj  are  chu 
seldom  very  slender.     You  will  hardly  ever  find  one 
are,  but  1  have  not  seen  one  corpulent  Eskimo. 


eon  ni 


By  Hon.  Mr.  S chaff ner: 
Q.  Would  they  weigh  125  or  130  ,>ounds?-A.  Yes^ 
be  others  weighing  180  or  200  pounds      They  are  bi^ 
over  six  fe^  high.     The  average  in  Alaska  is  little  it 

By  Hon.  Mr.  Watson: 
Q.  They  are  not  corpulent  because  they  do  not 
rvaillalmur  Steftanson.] 


\ 


t  of  other  Eskimos,  which  is 
same  as  white  people. 


be  as  big  as  Scotchmen  or 

as  Frenchmen  or  Italians. 

easterners.'    I  think  there  is 

than  om-  women.     Although 

nailer  than  our  women  - 


look  stout. 

seen  a  fat  Eskimo.  I  do  not 
.,nly  Heshy  in  the  face,  and 
thin  as  some  of  o\^  people 


;ome  of  them;  but  there  would 
-joiied  men.     I  measured  some 
any  under  Europeans. 


.at  strong  food?— A.  Probably. 


f/ 


r^h 


1» 


*•  By  Hon.  Mr.  Casgrain :  ^-^ 

Q.  Do  they  raise  large  families? — A.  Xo,  they  do  not  raise  Wrge  familias. 
Q.  There   is   no   race   suicide? — A.»  Among   uncivilized   Eskimo   when   twins    are 
born,  one  of  the  twiiis  is  always  killed,  unless  there  is  someone  who  will  acjppt  it.     It 
_is  practically   impossible  to  bring  up  the  two.     It  is  ysually  the  female  who   is   in 
danger.     Sometimes,  among  the  uncivilized  Eskimo  other  children  are  t^xposed,  when 
there  are  not  twins,  if  the  mother  has  too  many  children. 

lion.  Mr.  ScH.iFFNEK :    That  is  not^coiifined  to  the  Eskimo. 

Mr.  Stef.\xsson:    No;  Tdo  not  imagine  it  is. 

I 
By  the  Chairman:  •  \ 

•  Q.  They  are  no  worse  than  civilized  races? — A.  Very  much  the  f^anie. 
Q.  I  suppose  they  fiavt*  the  same  morals  a«  the  ordinary  run  of  civilization ; — A. 
Their  system  is  a  little  different.  1  do  not  think  we  have  covered  the  whole  ground 
with  reference  to  the  jKissihle  economic  develoiimeiit  of  the  north,  but  because  we  have 
not  proceeded  in  a  ^y^tematic  way,  1  do  not  know  just  what  I  liave  left  out.  I  am 
exceedingly  anxious  to  impress  on  .vou  the  fact  that  tfiis  is  a  valuable  country,  if  you 
do  sonietliing  to  cultivate  it— that  it  is  practicall.v  a  fertile  field  for  which  you  but 
need  the  seed,  v There  is  iie/l  of  breoliiig  sto<'k  to  start  the  herds  that  >lmll  convert 
the  edible  no'rtliern  vegetation  jiito  meat,  wool  and  hides,  I  suggest  that  you  should  not 
make  the  same  mistake  as  the  Americans  did.  The  Americans  realize  now  that  their 
great  mistake  was  that  tliey  started  .the  reindeer  raising  on  too  small  a  scale,  with  only 
1,2(M1  deer.  If  instead  of  1,200  they  had  started  with  12.000  or  1,5,000,  they  eould  have 
saved  fifteen  years  of  time.  The  industry  is  now  productive,  and  is  begliiniiig  to  be  a 
great  industry  but  it  Jiiight  have  r«ached  its  present  stage  fifttviil  years  aj^i. 

By  the  Chairman  :  \ 

Q.  How  much  moifpy  would  it/take  to  stltrt  with  l.i,000  deer;  What  would  be  the 
initial  expensed — A.  .That  I  do  not  luiow.  You  would  have  to  find  how  jiiuch  they  cost 
per  ht?ad  in  Norway  and  how  much  it  would  cost  to  transport  them.  But  there  is  a  pro- 
position before  the  goverii'nient  frimi  Alaska.  It  has  not  been  made  to  me,  but  1  know 
wliat  it  is  and  1  do  not  think  it  is  any  secret;  .-o  1  will  tell  tliis  couiinittee,  if  y.iu  like, 
what]  the  proi)ositioii  is.  Mr.  Scott,  the  Superiiiteiulcnt  of  Indian  Affairs,  has  receivvd 
it.  frhis  Mr.  Linberg,  wlioiu  1  have  already  mentioned,  owns  all  the  reindeer  now  in 
Alaska  that  are  not  owned  by  tlie  Eskimo  ui>iler  the  guardiaii'ship  of  t"lie  government, 
and  (lie  Jiiakea  this  proposition  jto  the  Canadians:  "  You  find  out  how  much  it  cost  the 
Anulricaiis  tovestahlish  their  iifdustry  and  1  will  hand  over  to  you  a  rcady-establir-hed 
iuduWy  for  l\alf  the  price."  1  That  i>;,  he  will  take  Canadian  Eskimo  and  educate 
tiien/in  the  care  ot  reindeer,  land  establish  a  herd  in  the  Mackenzie  district,  in  the 
liorniern  Yukon  area  and  norllhwettern  part  of  the  Northwest  Territories,  for  half^ 
'   wl;4t  't  "'^t  '''e  Ameri<-ans  pej-  head.     But  that  is. going  to  amount  to  $41K)  jiir  head. 

Hon.  !Mr.  C.Ascauix:    Eh< 

T.  Stef.\xsson:  Because  it  eost  the  Ameri<'aus  l)etweeii  $"500  and  $^.')0  per  head  to 
eitAlish  their  business.  The  initial  expense  is  practically  the  only  expense.  When  you 
laye  ofice  got  the  breeding  stock,  theii  the  care  edsts  almost  nothuig.  and  they  can 
ba  raised  now,  you  see,  so  that  the  meat  could  be  sold  at  half  the  ^rice  of  heef. 

By  Hon.  Sir  Jamics  Lougheed: 
Q.  What  does  the  I'nited  States  (iovernnient  do  with  the  surplus  reindeer?? — ^A. 
At  presen)  the  reindeer  really  belong  to  the  Eskimo,  but  the  Eskimo  are  forbidden  to 
sell.  « 

By  the  Chairman : 
Q.  They  use  them ; — A.Jl'hey  use  them  locally. 

[Vihljaliiiur.    Steiraiisou."] 
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B,y  lion.  Sir  Jaiiiies  Louohecd: 
Q.  They  must  have  an  imniense  lierd?-^A. 
Q.  Would  it  not  be  possible  for  this  coub 
Government  a  sufficient  number  to  start  with?— 
opinion    is   that   you-  should    start    the    reim 
secure   Alaska   reindeer   for   the   West    side 
side,  becau&e  it  is  n  ore  convenie\jt.     Ihere?  rs 


reindeer  over  the  Koiyfgian,  that  they  are  a 
larger.     But  it  is  undeniably  very  easy  to  take 
past  Iceland,  to  Hudson  J?ay.     It  is  a  short  oc( 

By  the  ChuirnmA: 
-.      ■  Q.  You  would  advise  atthe  same  time  starl 
think  that  is  very 'imi^ortant!     It  is.  just  as  i 
immediate.      If    you     start'  with    15,0(10,  then 
million.  •  ^ 

■By  Hon.  ]iIr..\Vatson:  * 

■  Q.  In  breeding-do  the  musk-oxen  have  one 
"deer.  .      •- 

By  lion.  Ur.  ^arpe:  /      \/* 

Q.  But  you  would  uo't  rtccn  n  end  the  (iov 
been  nade  to  them? — A-,1  should  think  that  i 
into  the  n  atter  and  gee'  if  yott  can  gi  t  them  ch 
accept  that  kind  of-tiffer.   This  man  will  furnisl: 
.  sound  bisis.     ilr^<irenfell,' for  instance,  star 
deer  and  n  ade  a  failure  which  has  given  the 
deserved,  because  he  did  not  understand  how 
tddo  son  ething  similar  to  what  (irenfell  has  c 
set  the  thing  back  again  for  twenty  years.' 

By  Hon.  Sir  Janu'S  Lougheed: 


rhey  have  170,000  altogether:  i 

^ry  to  secure  from  the  United}  Statpa 

A.  1  should  think  it  very  likely.     My 

industry    both    sides;     you  sjiould 

_    Xoi-wegian    reindeer    ifor    ^e    East 

one  great  advantage  of  the  Alaskan 

„  better  breed ;  they  are  consnderably 

leindeer  straight  across  from  Norway, 

voyage.  i 


de;r 
aui 


tel 


to 


Q.  Where  did  he  get  his  stock  ? — A.  In  Kor  vay 


lk)n.  ilr.'  Cai^ghain  :  He  put  them  in  the  w 
them  swam  out  and  got  drowned. 

Jlr.  Rtefaksson  :  One  of  the  mistakes  was 
been  trying  to  in, press  ujion  you,  that  it  is  easy 
to  look  after  .00. 

By  the  Chairniaji^         "  ^ 

Q.  Me  started  on  too  small  a  scale !%»A.  Too 
this  committee  would  care  for  any,  suggestion'on 
it  is  projier  to  make  {iny  suggestion,  as  to  how  tl 

Q.  We  would  like  to  hear  what  you  have  to 
to  be  selected  half  a  doz*n  or  some  small  num^ 
and  well  known  business  ability,  to  constitute  a 
which  the  Goveriin  ent  could  act  promptly.     Of 
and  that  is  merely  my  idea.     I  would  like^o  get 
to  me  that  if  a  con;mi)ttee  consisting  »f  .m^n  of 
appointed,  they  would  come  to  a  conclusion  v 
sonaiiy,  and  I  know  that  he  is  very  much  interes 
tlirce  ytavE.     We  have  corresponded  about  it 
got  iiien  of  sbund  judgment  and  of  that  eha 
the  Government,  I  should  think  action  could 
great  deal  to  the  whole  country.     There  is  not  a 
by  the  development  of  the  northern  territory. 
[Vihljahnur  Steffanson.] 
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ing  a  herd  of  musk-oxen? — A.  Yes,  I 

m.p|)rtant,  but  the  ref  urns  will  not  be  so 

n  less  than  20  years  you  will  have  a 


o-  lw'o?^Ai  One,  !  think.    So  do  rein- 

1 
•rnniejit  to  accept  this  offer  that  h^s 
wc^uld  undoubtedly  he  wise. to  look 
tja1)er,  but  I  think  it  would  be  wise  to 
I  bond  to  establish  the  industry  on.  a 
with  good  intentions  and  200  rein- 
indeer  a  black  eye  that  is. quite  un- 
do, it,  and  if  the  Government  were 
ne  and  were  to  fail  again,  it  would 


t 


'< 


:ing  place,.'inTngava,  and  a  lot  of       *< 

that  he  did  not  realize  what  I  haye 
to  look  after  .5,000  and  very  difficult 


smaji-«~ihale.    I  no  not  know  whether 
:hat  point,  and  I'po  not  know  whether 
e  matter  ought  to  be  j^ndlSd.     - 
^uggest; — A.  )  sliAuld  s^y  there  oOght 

of  men  of  irreproachable  character 
ommission  to  formulate  a  plan  upon 
course  I  am  not'a  parliaifientarian,  > 
quick  acti6n  on  ,tlHS  thing.     rtrifeeemsV 
he  type  of  ^jr  Edmundy  Waiker wer6 

quickly.  T  know  Sir  Edhiund  per- 
ked' in  this.     He  has  beera  for  the  las* 
we  have  f alked  about  it.     If  you    ■ 
to  investigate  and  recommend  lo 

quickly  taken  which  would  (mean  a 
city  in  Canada  that  wouTS\ot  profit 


and 
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Son.  Mr.  Casgrain  :  We  want  some  body  who  is  in  the  packing  business.     We 
might  have  Sir  Joseph  Flavelle.  ' 

Mr.  Stefansson:  Certainly.    Some  men  of  that  type  should  be  on  th'  committee, 

too.  f 

By  Hon.  Mr.  Bostock: 
Q.  I  understand  that  both  in  the  case  of  the  reindeer  and  the  musk-ox,  there  is 
no  necessity  to  make  any  ..preparation  for  winter  feeding;   it  is  only  a  question  ^t 
dividing  the  pasture  for  the  summer  and  winter  ranges  f^A.  That  is  it. 

By  Hon.  Mr.  Watson: 
Q.  And  locating  it  in  proper  territory  ?— A.  Yes.  That  is  the  great  advantage, 
that  these  animals  will  give  substantially  the  same  sort  of  return  in  m^at  and  in  wool 
that  our  other  animals  do,  without  any  hay  or  barns— without  any  coddling  and  with 
very  little  care.  There  are  two. things  that  the  musk-oxen  need  in  the  way  of  care. 
One  is  that,  curiously  enough,  they  do  not  at  the  present  time  breed  at  the  right 
season.  'Some  of  the  cows  drop  their  calves  too  early  in  the  winter,  and  they  freeze- 
almost  immediately  after  their  birth.  Y..u  would  hav.^.  keep  the  hulls  away  trom 
the  herd  so  as  to  have  th'e  cows  breed  at  the  proper  seaso\».  That  is  very  important. 
You  would  also  have  to  yrotect  them  from  wolves  at  the  calving  time.  Keiudeer 
you  have  to  protect  from  Wolves  all  the  time.  1  would  say  that  one  of  the  things  the 
Government  ought  to  do  is  to  exterminate  the  wolvi-s  of  northern  Canada  That  may 
seem  to  be  a  big  task,  but  it  is  not,  when  you  look  at  thesfturns  you  would  get.  the 
Americans  are  exterminating  their  wolves.  The  Americans  have  developed  a 
splendid  system  for  tluit.  They  do  it  by  employing  ranger-,.  Each  ranger  costs  the 
Government  fr«im  $4,(KMi  to  *5,0(H)  a  year,  but  he  turn's  m  all  the  skins  and  their  sale 
brings  back  to  the  Government  most  of  wliat  they  j.ay  the  ranger.  These  rangers  have 
practically  paid  their  way. 

By  Hon.  Mr.  Casgrain: 
Q.  Does  the  ranger  kill  the  wolves  :-A.  He  kills  them  and  he  hands  over  the 
skin  to  the  Government.  ■  p 

Q.  They  could  not  get  some  poison  that  would  iKiisoii  wolves  only,  just  as  Pasteur 
invented  a  poison  for  the  rabbits  of  Australia?— A.  I  think  perhaiK  that  could  b 
done.  It  would  be  a  very  interesting  thing  to  try.  There  is  also  a  good  nielhod  (if 
poisQning-  that  can  be  tried  on  any  small  lake  iive  or  ten  miles  in  diameter.  You 
will  see  on  4uch  lake  few  animal  tracks  except""tliok-  of  the  fox  and  the  wolf.  Practic- 
al ail*  the  other  animals  keep  to  the  woods,  that  is,  in  the  wooded  country-,  and  the 
0%  animals  crossing  the  ice  of  the  lake  would  be  wolves  and  fo.xes.  Couse.iuently. 
if  you  put  poison  in  the  centre  of  thei  lake,  about  the  only  animals  you  would  kill 
would  be  wolves  and  foxes.  If  you  poisoned  a  big  piece  of  meat,  like  the  tuYU  ot 
moose  or  cariboxj^nd  were^o  let  it  freeze  fast  in  the  ioe;  then  the  a-H,imal  would  have 
to  feed  right  therd;  c(.ns/queiitly  the  poison  would  act  while  he  was  near  and  he 
would^lie  wlfere  hJVwiiM  be  U%ul;  and  in  that  way  you  would  not  poison  the  marten, 
or jTljnk.  or  other-valuable  aniiuals,  only  a  few  foxes.  But  for  every  fox  accidentally 
p-STs^^in  that  way  >\iu  wouUl  saTe  the  lives  of  ten  wild  caribou;  more  than  that, 
because  the  wolves  liveaiuKt't  entirely  Cu  caribou.  In  the  rabbit  .-ountry.  moderately 
south,  they  eat  a  great  nuiiiy  rabbits  and  bjrds.  but  in  the  far  north,  in  some  places 
'ao  pei^  cent  of  the  food  of  the  volves  is  caribJfr,  and  in  some  places  100  per  cent.  I  p 
in  the  islands  north  of  Canada  1  do  not  think  they  cat  any  appreciate  amount  of  tood 
of  any  kind  except  carik>u,  in  winter:  although  in  siimiiu-V  they  get  a  tew  birds,  eggs, 
and  mice. 


By  the  CJiairman:  \  j 

Q.  What   animals   are  found   in   tbo^e   ishuiUs ; 
white  fexes  in  the  winter,  and  weasels, in  the  more 


\ 
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-A.  ilusk   ox   and   rcindit-r   and 
outherly  islands;  in  the  ^umluer 
[  Vihljalniur.j^erfanson.  ] 
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the  lemming.     Of  course  the  lemming-s  are 

ground.  ^        ,     , 

By  Hon.  Sir  James  Loiighe.d : 

Q.  What  kind  of  animal  is  that;— A.  It  u 

By  Hon.  Mr.  Casgmin: 
Q.  Is  the  fur  any  good  (-A.  It  is  a  little 

By  Hon.  Mr.  Bostock: 
Q    Are  there   any   ptarmigan  ?— A.  A 
There  are  fewer  as  you  go  north.     Geese  and  < 
i.lands,  but  beyond  HelviHe  island  there  are 
reindeer  and  musk  oxen  as  far  norti^^s  1  hav 
are  no  musk  oxen.  'There  never  uere.     Ih    : 
ice.     If  we  onee  get  some  musk  oxen  on  Mel^ 
leave  Melville  island,  because  it  ha^  been  to- 
never  go  out  on  the  iee.     Caribou,  however,  . 
find  caribou  on  very  'island.       , 

My  the  Chairman: 

Q.  They  swim  aeross;— A.  Tluy   walk  ■ 

lion.  Mr.  Cascuaix  :    They  ride  on  a  eak 

Mr    Stek.*nsson:  -Xo.     This   ice   is   in 

Although  out  in  the  ocean  it  is  always  mov. 

winter  and  movable  in  summer  only. 

With  regard  to  the  navigation  ot  the  » 
sidered  the  possibility  of  the  use  ot  subma, 
mittee  has  taken  n>  H'f  'l'"'^"tion  ot  sulm.ar: 
have  given  a  great  deal  of  thought  i.a-  the 
viewed  some  of  the  best  .uhmanne  nun.     1  \ 
■    verv  kindlv  introdu.ed  me  to  his  best  subnu 
subject,  aud  have  conferred  with  Simon  h: 
submarine  inventors   in   America,  and  v^e 
■       advtintage  and  not  a  disadvantage  to  the  ^u 
any  sea  irrespective  of  the  ice.     In  mother 
this  bay  he  was  looking  for  a  short  r.nite    o 
failed  before  and  after  him;  but  the  short 
across  the  pole,  has  now  been  discovered  th 
had  the  same  motive  for  sendingMhe  Denis, 
she  had  for  sending  her  to  Kew  ^  ork,  there 
gljould  not  have  gone  acr«,ss.     I  will  not  tii 
that  is  my  opinion,  ba^ed  on  investigation. 
Hart,  who  is  the  head  of  the  submarine  s.  c 
in  which  he  says  that  if  1  plan  to  cross  tli^ 
and  if  1  liave  a  submarine  of  approved  c 
getting  volunteeis  from  such  men  as  he  ha 
a  fairlv  possible  thing. 

Then  I  should  say  it  wfAild  be  a  pre 
consider  the  plausibility  „i  submarines   in 
They  are  'a  wonderfully  perfect   mventio 
submarine  is  an  invention  that,  you  knov 
war.  aud  even  for  centuries  before  that 
much  higher  degree  of  perfection  than  tl 
of  all  are  now  centred  on  the*  aeroplane, 
iuveution  and  is  capable  of  great  possi 
[Vihljalmur  Steffanson.] 


practically  a  lAouse  ^yith  a  bob  tail, 
lit  ,of  a  thing,  about  the  size  of  a  mouse. 


y,   ptarmigan    in   the   southerly    islands. 

joks  are  numerous  in  the  more  southerly 
ery  few  geese'or  ducks.  But  there  are 
gone,  except  that  on  some  islands  tliere 
a-on  is  that  musk  oxen  will  never  cross 

,ille  island  their  descendents  will  never 
nd  by  observation  that  musk  oxen  wi 
igrate  between  the  islands  and  you  will 


ver  the  ice. 
of  ice. 

nuvable   in    winter   between   the   islands, 
aig,  between  the  islands  it  is  stationary  m 
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e  in  the  winter,  hut  in  holes  in  the 


Ir; 


•ait<    I  think  you  have  perhaps  not  Con- 
ines '    I  do  not  know  whether  this  com- 
„t^  or  not.     That  is  a  matter  to  which  1 
|lii.^t  three  or  four  months.     I  have  mter- 
■ent  to  Washington  and  Secretary  DauieU 
rine  man.     I  liave  alio  read  books  on  the 
kc    who  is  one  of  the  best  known  living 
all' agree   that   the  jiresence  of   ice   i,s   an 
miarine;  that  the  suTunarine  can  navigate 
words,  when  Ilendrik  Hudson  discovered 
China,  and  he  failed,  as  many  others  had 
„ute  to  China  that  people  dreamed  about, 
„ugh  the  submarine,  and  if  Germany  had 
hUind  to  northern  Siberia,  or  Alaska,  that 
is  no  reason,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  why  she 
ke  sufficient  time  now  to  -^xplam  that,  but 
,„d  Simon  Lake  (roncurs  in  it,  and  Captain 
i„ii  in  Washington  hasfritten  me  a  lettt 
p.dar  sea  from  the  Atfantic  to  the  Pachc 
instruction,  I  would  have  no  difficulty   m 
.  under  him.     I  mean,,t.hey  look  upon  it  as 

itablc  thing  perhaps  for  this  committee  to 

winter  for  limited  cargoes,  such  as  mail. 

when  vou   come  to   examine  them,      llie 

was  us^^ed  iii  the  American  Revolutionary 

and  the  submarine  has  been  brought  to  a 

e  aeroplane,  for  instance,  although  the  eyes 

The  submarine  is  a  more  highly  developed, 

bilities.     Now,  I  am  not  an  authority  on  the 
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B^:Z=^^:^^S:^^^^^  -  Car-s  Government  was  very 
Ir  alive'  to  that  auestion  before  the  war^  ^  ^^^  ^^^^,       ,      ,^ 

P   Hon.  Mr.  THOMH«.s-.    In  a  ^^^^^^^^^^Zlt  it' is  between  Prince  Edward 

ice  would  be  very  ^iff-^Vthe "e  reaXs  almost  to  the  bottom. 

Island  and  the  shore,  where  the  ice  rea  ^^^^^f^n,  of  course,  except  where 

Mr   .STEF..NSSON:     Submarine^vould  not 
there  is  deep  water  under  the  ice. 

Hon.  Mr.  Thompson:    The  ice  piles  up.  _  ^^^^.^^     T^n^'tnom 

-       Mr    STEF..NSSON:     It  is  a  question  of  the  dept^    .  ^^^^^^  ^„   the  bottoin. 

/     u        -^o-      One  of   Simon  Lakes   imeniui  Vv  *diu-ting  the  buoy- 

By  Hon.  Mr.  Casgram:  t  i^.t  suggested  this  to  the  Com- 

Q    Through  the  ice  -A^  Through  tlie  ice,  yes.     I  3"^ 
„iittee,  thinking  it  may^be^  -teres^^  ^^^    ^^^^^^^^^^^ 

The  CiiAiKMAN-.     Ihaukjouvcj 


[Vihljalmar.   Steffanson.l 


